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For the Companion. 


LITTLE JOSH, THE CONVICT. 
In Two PARTS.—PArt II. 
By J. T. Trowbridge, 

“That’s tip-top!’ cried little Josh, finding him- 
self arrayed as a respectable female; and hast- 
ened to practice a movement with his limbs. 

Just then the door-bell rang violently. 

“The officers!*’ whispered Mrs. Worthington. 
“And—your shoes!” for her quick ear, as he 
stepped, had detected the sound of thick, stiff 
soles, quite out of keeping with his assumed 
character. 

“What shall I do with them?’ he demanded, 
quickly kicking them off. “‘Put them in there?” 
and he sprang to hide them in the sofa-bed. 

“No, give them to me!” and she thrust them 
into a rag-bag in the closet, bringing out a pair 
of her slippers in their place. 

Josh, entangled in the unaccustomed skirts, 
nearly fell, head-over-heels, while getting the 
slippers on his feet. Meanwhile, a still more 
violent ring at the door sent its sharp alarm to 
his heart. 

“Where shall I go?” he wildly inquired. 

“Nowhere. Keep still. You are my visitor, 
and it isn’t necessary for you to do any thing. 
Simply follow me.”’ 

“f must get out of the house!”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Worthington, “the attempt 
will only excite suspicion. Do just what I tell 
you. Now follow me, and don’t speak a word!” 

In the heart of this pale and weak woman was 
the power of quick decision, which her wit and 
tongue were ready to execute. Josh followed, 
wondering at her prompt and energetic action. 
She was taking him to another room across the 
entry, when the door at the foot of the stairs was 
opened by a servant, and three men entered. 

They stopped only to ask for the sofa-bed 
which had been left at the house half an hour 
before; then two dashed up the stairs, leaving 
the third to keep guard below. 

Mrs. Worthington, half across the entry, 
stopped and called out over the baluster, “What 
is the trouble?” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said one of the men, in a 
quick, low voice. “We want to see the sofa-bed 
that has just been left here.” 

“There it is—in that room.” 

The officers made no reply, but actually jos- 
tled the gowned fugitive as they rushed by in 
search of him into the front chamber. They 
pounced at the sofa-bed, and he could hear them 
lift the seat and feel around in the dark cavity 
with their hands, and mutter with disappoint-, 
ment. * 

“Is this Mrs. Worthington ?”’ asked one man, 

quickly coming back to her. 

“That is my name.” ' 

“Have you seen a young fellow—one of our 
prisoners—go out of your house since that sofa 
came in?” 

“No one has gone out of my house since the 
sofa was left here,” said Mrs. Worthington, with 
some excitement of manner, quite natural under 
the circumstances. And all the while Josh, in his 
female attire, listened, hardly daring to breathe. 

The man explained. “A prisoner went out of 
the State Prison in that sofa. He hasn’t been 
seen since. He must have been brought into 
your house.” 

“Then he must be here now!”? Mrs. Worthing- 
ton replied. “Mary,’’—calling down stairs to 
the servant—“light theentry lamp and bring an- 
other light. And you,” addressing the cloaked 
and hooded figure behind her, “step down stairs 
and wait in the parlor,—no, you can wait here. 

Excuse my confusion. I hardly know what I 

Say. Please take a seat, and don’t mind this 

trouble.” 

Following her directions, the fictitious “lady” 
sat down in a chair in the room where the sofa 


her immediately down stairs. She was careful | 
to carry the lamp so that the light should not 
fall very broadly upon the figure of her friend, 
one of whose siippered feet stuck out from below 
the gown in an alarmingly suspicious manner. 
Fortunately, the officers were too keenly intent on 
finding a man in the hoense to thirk of serntiniz- 
ing closely any person in female attire. 

They re-opened the sofa and peeped into it 
again by the light of the lamp, as if thinking the 
fugitive must still be there, hidden in some nook 
or corner. Josh laughed to himself. 

‘Pm little,” he thought, “but not so little as 
that!” 

He now saw the wisdom of not thrusting his 
shoes into the sofa, where, if found, they would 
have been sure to confirm the suspicion that the 
wearer must be near. In the rag-bag they were 
not discovered. And the officers, having satisfied 
themselves that little Josh was not in the sofa, 
nor in the closet, nor behind the window-cur- 
tains, went to search other parts of the house. 
Mrs. Worthington guided them through two 
or three rooms, and held the lamps, while they 
looked under beds and behind furniture; then, 
pleading her ill health, left them to continue the 
search without her, and returned to sit with her 
visitor. 

The officers were soon convinced that little 
Josh had effected his escape from the sofa-bed 
before it was brought into the house; and it was 
not long before they took leave, stopping at the 
open door of the little sitting-room on their way 
out, to apologize to Mrs. Worthington for the 
trouble they had given her. 

As soon as the front door was heard to close 
behind them, Josh leaped to his feet. 

“Sit still! Don’t go yet!’’ said the lady. 
“You will be watched for. This is your only 
safe place at present.”” She rose and closed the 
door. “Besides, I want to talk with you. Have 
you a mother?” 

“My parents are both dead,”’ replied Josh. 

“And that is the reason why you have gone 
wrong?” 

“Maybe it is,—though I don’t know. Other 
fellows, with good fathers and mothers, have 
gone as wrong as I have.” 

“How did it happen? for I see you must have 
had a good bringing up.” ? 

“Yes, but Iwasaspoiled child. I was indulged 
too much. Then I got into company with some 
wild young chaps. My father had died just when 
I suppose I needed him most. I was about thir- 
teen. My mother died two years after, and then 





was, and actually remained present while the of- | 


ficers were carrying on their search. 
When the servant came with the lamp, Mrs. 
Worthington took it from her hands and sent 


I was taken by an older brother. He was my 
legal guardian, and he played the tyrant with me. 
I couldn’t stand the restraint he tried to put upon 


| 





LITTLE JOSH, THE CONVICT. 


thing so much purer and sweeter!” the lady went 
on, in a tone of tenderness and truth, which was 
fast melting the poor lad’s heart. ‘You can 
never get that by running away, or by shirking 
the consequences of your misdeeds. That can 
only come from a true life. Settle the old ac- 
count with your conscience, and begin new. Be- 
gin honest, and keep honest, whatever happens. 
There will be a satisfaction in that, if you gain 
| nothing more; it will be every thing to you. But 
{ never fear; friends will come, and you will be 
trusted when you are worthy of trust. You are 
| young. You can easily live down this trouble, 
| and cultivate a character that will command re- 
| spect.” 





pletely subdued. 
“T will be. I and my friends will stand by you 
, in every thing, only begin now and do right.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Will you hear me?” said Mrs. Worthington. 
“There is only one thing. Go back to the prison 
and serve out your term.” 

“Never!” and little Josh again started to his 

‘feet. “Is that what you have kept me in your 
house for? Why didn’t you give me up at once?” 
“The thing I was sent to prison for? I’d just “I wanted to gain a little time, and I wanted 
as lief tell you. I had got out of money, and you to go back of your own accord. That will 
money I must have’’—— ; be so much better for you! Go back, serve out 
“For what?” | your sentence patiently and cheerfully, finish 
“To have good times with; what do any young learning your trade, and then come out witha 
fellows want of money? My brother wouldn’t | good name; for there is such a thing as coming 
give it to me: eo two yonng chaps who were in | out of prison, even, with a good name,” The 
the same fix, went with me one night to roba tears were falling from Mrs. Worthington’s eyes 
jeweller’s shop. Two of us were caught, but I was | 28 she went on to speak of a near friend of hers 
the only one there was any evidence against. I who had been in that very prison in his youth, 
thought if I got into a scrape, my brother would | and who had since, by his upright conduct, be- 
help me out of it somehow; but he didn’t. He and | come an esteemed and trusted citizen in a com- 
all my relations gave me up then. I was told munity where his whole history was known. 
that if I would turn against my chums, and give| Josh was greatly shaken, but the thought of 
evidence that would convict them, that would | going back was dreadful to him, and he asked a 
help me; but I said I’'d die before I would do | little time to think. Mrs. Worthington then 
that.” , | went out, leaving him alone in the dark room. 
Mrs. Worthington listened with deep interest; She consulted with her husband, who came 
to this story, then said,— | home from his business about that time, and he 
“And now, if you getaway, what will you do?” approved of all she had done. They gave Josh 
“T don’t know. [ll take my chances. The an hour to consider, and a terrible hour it was. 
world owes me a living!” muttered Josh. | But all his better nature had been stirred by this 
“My poor boy, my heart bleeds for you!’ Mrs, | 00d woman’s sympathy and wise counsel; and 
Worthington exclaimed. “Will you listen to my | When she returned to the room, bearing a light, 
advice? There is only one thing that will save | she found he had thrown off his disguise, stand- 
you.” |ing erect before her in his. prison dress, and 
; “My heels?’’ laughed the reckless Josh. | meeting her with a calm and cheerful smile. 
“No, running away will not save you. The, “I will go back,” said he, “if you say so.” 
course which that will lead to,—hiding, conceal-| ‘Heaven bless you, my dear boy!” Mrs. Wor- 
ment, crime,—will be worse than any thing,— | thington exclaimed. “You will always be glad 
worse than death to you! If you were my son, I. that you made this resolution. It has saved you!” 
would see you die first! Would you grow up to! Mr. Worthington, who knew the warden of the 
be a bad, desperate man, like the old convicts prison, hastened to pay him a visit and tell him 
there in the prison?” ' all that had occurred at his house. You may be 
“Tt’s too late for me to think of being much sure that he spoke a good word for little Josh, 
else!” {and that the warden, who was a kind-hearted 
“Why too late?” | man, was strongly moved in the boy’s favor. 

“Because a fellow who has once been in the| Josh had named but one condition of his re- 
State Prison has no chance after that. He is a | turn,—that the men suspected of aiding his es- 
marked man, My own family have disowned | cape should receive free pardon for the offence. 
me, and nobody will ever give me any trust!”| This was granted; and the kindest officer in 
and there was a throe of anguish in the boy’s charge was sent to conduct him back to the 
tone of voice. | prison. 

“What is your name?” the lady inquired. When the old convicts, his friends and fellow- 

“Joshua Merrill; my nickname among the fel- | workmen, saw Josh pass before their row of cells 
lows is Little Josh.” | that evening on his way to his own solitary 

“Joshua,” then said Mrs. Worthington, hold- | quarters, they thought he had been recaptured. 
ing his hand, and speaking with earnest sympa-| They were not surprised, but they were sorry. 
thy, “yours is certainly a hard, hard case, and | 
you cannot know how sincerely I pity you! But) the time of his sentence, and all that good Mrs. 
Iam sure there is a future for you, if you will | Worthington had predicted for him came true. 
only think so. In your serious moments, when | His interview with her proved a turning-point in 
you look back upon the good times you speak | his life; and when he left the prison, he was pre- 
of, don’t you think there may be something bet-| pared for a useful career. 
ter?” The Worthingtons, who had remained his con- 

“Yes, I know there is!” | stant friends, visiting him often, furnishing him 

“The pleasure you had was not real happiness, | with books, and interesting others in his behalf, 
was it?” received him into their house, and—curiously 





me; it just made me worse than ever.” 
“And—what did you do?” 


“No, it was just wild excitement.”’ |enough—gave him that same sofa-bed to sleep 
| “Happiness is something so different—some- on until.a good boarding-place and work at hig 
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| “If I eould think so,—if I knew of one whoe; 
would be my friend!” said the boy, now com- ry 
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So Joshua Merrill went back and served out, 
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trade could be found for him in a neighboring 
This was twenty years ago. He is nowa 
partner in a large manufacturing business, 
known, 1 doubt not, to some who will read this 
sketch, and who would be surprised if I should 
give the real name of the person I have here 
called “Little Josh.” 


——___~@9——_ 


city. 


For the Companion, 
A YEAR’S EXPERIENCE. 


It was all the work of a moment. Susy rode 
her little pony into a cut, between the hills, as 
she had done a hundred times before, knowing 
that the down express was not due for two 
hours. 

But how was she to know anything of the spe- 
cial train sent up with the directors of the road? 
The next minute she heard a shriek and a roar 
at her back, gave one look at the deep ditch be- 
side her, and urged the horse down it just as the 
hot breath of the engine hissed on the back of 
her neck. The pony staggered, fell, and rolled 
over and over, Susy beneath him. 

The train stopped, a crowd of people gathered 
about her. She saw the wavering mass of 
strange faces in the hot noon light, then there 
was sudden darkness, When she opened her 
eyes again they rested on the gray walls of the 
little parlor at home, and her mother’s pale, set 
face was close to her own. 

“Am I dying, mamma?’ 

Mrs. Poor caught her to her breast with a wild 
ery. She was a feeble little woman, and always 
in an extremity of joy or sorrow, or some other 
emotion, so that Susy was not as alarmed by her 
cries as one might have expected, Still, the pain 
was terrible, and she was faint, which was a new 
sensation to Susy; for being a sturdy, healthy 
little body, she never had fainted in her life. 

“Lam dying, then? 
care of you?” 
“Nonsense! 


ve? 


You’ ve no notion of dying! 

Old Dr. Dean came up from the window, with 
a bottle in one hand and a spoon in another. 

“Swallow this, Susy, and don’t talk any more 
about death. God has been very merciful to 
you, child,” 

“What is it, then? There is a frightful pain 
here, Have I hurt my spine?” 

“We will not worry about the cause of the 
trouble,” said the doctor, gravely. “Listen to 

.me one minute. You might have been killed. 

You might have been lamed for life. But you 
have been neither. In a year or two, if you are 
patient, and lie quiet, you may hope to walk 
again, and be your old self.”’ 

“Lie quiet! In a year or two!” 

Susy made no reply. There was a good deal 
of sturdy resolution in her chubby, soft little 
body, and even in that first minute she deter- 
mined to bear her trouble in silence, 

Mrs. Poor was the kindest, fussiest, most sym- 
pathetic little creature in the world, in joy or in 
grief. Nobody, however, would ever dream of 
laying any real burden on her weak shoulders; 
least of all, Susy, who, since her father’s death, 
had tried to take his place with her mother, and 
keep off all kinds of trouble from her, from debt 
to an ill-cooked dinner. 

The doctor keenly watched her face grow paler 
and paler for a few moments, as she lay with 
her eyes closed. 

“A year or two!”’ cried Mrs. Poor, 
tor, how can you be so cruel? Susy was to have 
such a gay time this winter! And we are cer- 
tainly going to Europe in the spring! To lie on 
her back for a year! O, my child! my child!” 

The color began to come back to Susy’s white 
cheek. She forced a smile. 

“One would think I was to have no nurse. 
But she is the best nurse in the world, doctor. 
Nobody can give medicine like mamma. Give 
her the spoon, doctor.” 

Mrs, Poor caught at the spoon and began ner- 
vously to pour out the medicine. The doctor 
and Susy humored her as though she were a 
hurt child, until she was all enthusiasm and 
cheerfulness in view of the happy time of nurs- 
ing before her, 

“That child Susy,” the doctor said, after he 
had left the house, “has more tact and more 
power of endurance than any woman I ever 
saw.’ He really doubted if she suffered at all 
in mind, 

But when her mother was asleep the girl had 
time to think out her own thoughts. None of 
the young girls who read this story will blame 
her if they were exceeding bitter. 

A year taken out of her life! 

She was only a girl, after all, and the parties 
and sleigh-rides they had planned for the winter 
were not forgotten, nor the voyage to Europe 
next summer. John Ranney would be at all the 
parties, He had meant to go to Paris with them. 


. 


“O doc- 


Now she would lie in that little narrow room for | stint herself of useless little luxuries, to make | verses,” 


O mother, who will take | 
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a year,—two years, and John Ranney would for- 
get her! 

The house soon set itself, as it were, to the 
habit of sickness. Susy’s room became the cen- 
tre of all plans, work or idleness. It had always 
been a quiet household. The servants came and 

| went more gently now, and even Bob,—Susy’s | 
| brother,—when he came down from college, as | 
! 


| upsetting even a chair, and never was heard to | 


| roar out more than one verse of ‘“Upidee.”’ l 


The girls fluttered in and out every day, 
brought their work, told Susy all the gossip 
which girls, since time began, found so delight- 
ful. She read, went back to her German books, 
| tried to read the score of the new opera which 

Bob brought down, and so days crept into days, 
| and weeks into weeks. 

In the evening she would hear the sleigh-bells 
and the voices of the girls as they dashed by, 

}and again, late at night, as they returned from 
their happy little frolics. 

John Ranney called at the door every day to 
inquire for her, and kept her table supplied with 
fresh flowers. One day, however, Bob looked 

|up froma problem he was working, to say, “I 
| went to the depot to bid Ranney good-by this 
|morning. He’s off by the next steamer.” 

“J thought he was not going until spring,” 
cried Mrs. Poor. 

“O, it’s that pretty daughter of Volly’s. He 
has followed her over. If the equation x—2”— 

“TI don’t know a young man who will make a 
better husband than John Ranney,” said Mrs. 
Poor, emphatically. ‘Jane Volly will be a happy 
woman,” 

Jane Volly, with her lover beside her, loitering | 
through the art galleries of Europe, is a differ- 
ent picture from a poor cripple, lying on a bed 
of suffering, thought Susy. 

Old Dr. Dean looked at her sharply on his 
| next visit, which happened to be on Christmas 
day. It was the utter inaction of mind, as well 
as body, that was eating her life away by inches, 
he thought. But what could he do? 

“You’re growing too thin, my lassie,’’ he said, 
and prescribed cod liver oil. 

Bob came in, red with the frosty wind, and 
full of jokes and laughter, after a tour of in- 
spection of Christmas trees in the houses of his 
acquaintances. 

“But I tell you, doctor,”’ he exclaimed, “it took 
the life out of the day for me to pass by the 
almshouse grounds and see the miserable pauper 
children creeping about, half fed and half 
clothed, without a suspicion that the day differs 
from any other day. It seemed strange that in | 
a religious community like ours, rejoicing over 
the birth of Christ, these poor children are left 
m ignorance that He ever lived.” 

Bob spoke hotly, as young men are apt to 
speak. 

“Yes,’’ said the doctor, uneasily tapping his 
boot, “it’s too bad, Robert, too bad indeed. But 
what can one do? 
mob as that.”’ 

“How many children are there?” asked Susy, 
looking over to the almshouse grounds, which 
were plainly in view from her window. 

“About one hundred and fifty,” said the doc- 
tor. “Poor little wretches! Christmas is noth- 
ing to them. I suppose the most of them never 
saw a toy in their lives.” 

“It shall be something to them,’’ muttered 
Susy. 

She lay for a long time with her hands clasped 
over her eyes, thinking,—but not this time of 
John Ranney. 

The next day the doctor found Susy’s bed cov- 
ered with bright-colored bits of silk cloth, dolls’ 
heads, ete. 

“What is the meaning of this, child?” 

“Preparing for next Christmas,”’ she said, with 
a laugh and beamingeyes. “I can give two days 
to each child’s gift, and I have the whole year to 
give away, you know. I saw the matron of the 
almshouse this morning, and she is willing to 
send over the children—a few at a time—for two 
hours every morning. I will try and teach them 
by next Christmas who it was that was born on 
that day.” 

“God bless yon—and them, Susy.” 

Our story is a true one, and like most true sto- 
ries, uneventful. It was a dull, prosaic history 
| enough, that of the three hundred aud sixty-four 
| days which followed,—the sick girl lying on the 
| same bed, in the same little room, the class of 
ignorant little children coming every morning to 
| hear the same old, wonderful story of the God 
who made them, and the Christ who died for 
them; and the incessant stitch, stitching over 








Can't give gifts to such a} 





| dolls, and hoods, and mittens. 
| But Susy’s cheeks grew rounder and redder, | 
' sos 

| and her laugh and voice were the very spirit - 
' 


hope and good cheer. By degrees she began to 
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, her gifts of more real value; and then Mrs. Poor | 
' caught the infection, and resolved to add a warm | 


jacket for each child, and she, too, found out at 
last how to deny herself for others. 
Even Bob threw his mite, and much hearty, 
noisy good-will into the enterprise. 
Susy found there were broader interests and | 
higher enjoyments in the world than those which 


John Ranney faded into the dim background, 
and was only recalled at long intervals with a 
sigh. 

Christmas came at last. The dining-room of 
the almshouse had been scrubbed and cleaned, 
and a great tree having been mysteriously con- 


| veyed there at night by the doctor and Bob, the | 


gifts were arranged on it by Mrs. Poor, the ma- 


| tron, and some of Susy’s friends. 


Early in the morning Susy herself was warm- 
ly dressed, and ready to be carried over to pre- 
side at the grand opening of the doors, when the 
doctor bustled in. 

“Now for my Christmas gift,” he cried. “Su- 
sy, put your foot to the ground; the other. I 
thought so! Susan’s herself again!” 

“Thank God!” she whispered, covering her 
face with her hands to hide the tears. 

When she was taken over to the almshouse, 
and the great tree lighted up, the children, as- 
tonished and wondering, were brought in. 

Our readers may fancy the rest. How happy 
the poor little creatures were in their warm 
coats, and how much happier with their toys and 
candy. How the good old doctor himself told 
them the story of the birth in the manger, and 
how they all, children, and men, and women, 
sang joyfully the old Christmas carol, how 

“The shepherds, at these tidings, 
Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm and wind, 
And went to Bethlehem straightway 
The blessed Babe to find.” 

But one little incident they cannot guess: how, 
when Susy, whose heart was too full to sing, 
turned suddenly, she saw among the crowd of 
friends beside her, John Ranney. 

“Hello, John!” cried Bob. “I thought you 
were in Berlin with the Vollys.” 

“T have not seen the Vollys since they left this 
country. I only went abroad until—until I 
could find Susy herself again,” lowering his 
voice. “But this is a better self than I ever 
knew!”’ 





For the Companion. 
NELLY’S VALENTINE. 


“O dear!” sighed little Willy Bruce, as he sat 
in the corner, but not eating a Christmas pie, for 
it was February; and again he sighed with such 
pathos of expression, that his sister May, who 
had been for some time serenely reading, looked 
up to wonder what was the matter. 

“Don’t, Willy!” she said, as the dismal sound 
went wailing up the chimney again, and mount- 
ed upon wings of smoke to the snowy atmos- 
phere outside. 

“Tcan’t help it,” murmured five-year-old Willy. 

“What is it all about?” 

“Why, you know how much I do like little 
Nelly Cross,” said he. 

“Little Nelly,” echoed May. 
she’s a head taller than you are.” 

“I don’t care if she is. If she was ever so lit- 
tle, I couldn’t get her a valentine!” half-sobbed 
Willy. 

“You silly little thing!” exclaimed May, laugh- 
ing. “The idea of your giving valentines!” 

“But she asked me to, and I haven’t got any 
money, and papa hasn’t any money.” 

“Of course he hasn’t,” said May sharply; 
“didn’t I want a new pair of gloves, and he 
hadn’t a penny? I guess if he can’t get me any- 
thing, you will have to go begging.” 

“But can’t you make me a valentine?” 

“No, it’s too much trouble. Put it out of your 
head and let me read.” 

“But I must send something,’ whined Willy. 

“Send the cat, then,” said May, shortly. 

“Would it be a valentine?” 

“Of course it would,” said May, impatiently. 

Send his kitten!—his beautiful little white 
Snowball, that he loved so dearly. He was sure 
Nelly would like it, for she had often admired the 
pretty creature, on her way to school. It would be 
beautiful to give Snowball to her, if he was only 
sure it would be a proper valentine. 


“Why, Willy, 


thinking, with his eyes fastened on May’s face, 
that at last she looked up from her book. 
“Can cats really be valentines?” he asked. 


May was tickled at the idea. 


“Certainly; Snowball would be a beautiful one. 
Come, if you are really in earnest, I will help 
you, 
round Snowball’s neck, then we must write some 


He sat | 
there so puzzled, his chin on his hands, thinking, | 


First, we must tie a bright, blue ribbon | 


“I can’t,” said Willy. 

“T can,’’? mused May. 

Next day, little Miss Nelly Cross was called 
out in the kitchen by Mary, the cook, 

“Somebody just popped it in here,” she said, 
pointing to the frightened kitten, who had re. 
treated to the farthest corner. 

“O, you dear little thing!” cried Nelly. “4 


| usual, on Friday evening, moved about without | lay in sleigh-rides or dances. Even the figure of | white kitten, with a blue ribbon round its neck, 


and a paper folded up! Get her some milk, 
Mary, and I will catch her.” So Mary gave the 
kitten some milk, and Nelly managed to get at 
the paper, upon which were printed, in a child’s 
hand, these lines: 
“T am not paper, 
With sweet words written, 


But I’m Willy Bruce’s 
Dear little kitten. 


“I’m kind and gentle, 
And sometimes frisky. 

Don’t pull my whiskers, 
Fos that is risky. 


“Til sit and purr 
On your rug so fine, 
If vou’ll take me for— 
Willy’s valentine.” 
It is needless to say that Nelly Cross was radi- 
ant, and thought it was the prettiest valentine a 
little girl could possibly have. ALMA, 
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For the Companion. 
MISERS. 
By Mrs. Hatch. 


The sudden severe cold of some days preceding 
Christmas of 1872, commencing the Saturday before, 
will long be remembered in Illinois, Missouri and 
the States adjacent, being unparalleled, even in the 
memory of the “oldest inhabitant.” 

On one of the prairies in the central part of Illi- 
nois there had lived for many years two brothers, 
Englishmen, quite old and very miserly. 

For years they had suffered no one to do any thing 
for them, fearing the loss of something if they did, 
and allowed no woman to enter their premises. 

They attended to their own meagre cooking, and 
such mending as their scanty garments required to 
make them hold together. 

The manner in which they lived would have led 
those but partially acquainted with them to believe 
them objects of charity, but their neighbors knew 
better. 

These brothers lived in a little log-cabin on a cor- 
ner of another brother’s farm. They were known 
to own land, and to receive money for work, and for 
wood and produce; but, as they rarely spent a cent, 
it followed that they must accumulate money; 
though no evidence of it appeared in their home or 
clothes. 

At the time of this exceeding cold, it was observed 
that no smoke came from their chimney; but as 
they had talked of visiting relatives in a neighboring 
county, it was supposed they were absent. 

On Friday after Christmas, two men passing the 
house, observed that something was not, right. On 
going to the window, they found it nailed, and on 
trying the door, it was found locked on the inside. 
With difficulty they effected an entrance through 
the window. 

Upon going to the side of the pile of rags the 
brothers used asa bed, the men found one of the 
brothers lying there dead under the scanty covering. 
He was entirely dressed, with his fox-skin cap upon 
his head. The other brother was found in the attic, 
also dead, dressed, with the exception of one shoe 
and stocking. 

There was not a morsel of cooked food in the 
house, or even a match to light a fire, nor did the 
stove seem to have done much duty for a long time. 

It is supposed that they died on the preceding Sat- 
urday night or Sunday morning, when the thermom- 
eter marked twenty-eight degrees below zero. They 
perished from cold and starvation, with uncooked 
food in the house, and plenty of wood in the yard. 
Their miserly habits would not allow them to pro- 
vide sufficient to support nature. 

About the person of each was found a little more 
than forty dollars in money, and tied in a corner of 
their shirts were bonds, securities and certificates of 
bank stock amounting in one case to about five 
thousand dollars, and the other seven thousand dol- 
lars! 

Thus the misers died, heaping up riches, not know- 
ing who should gather them, depriving themselves 
of the common comforts of life, starving body and 
soul,—and for what? 

Another miser I knew when I was a child, that is, 
I have seen him, for he was an old man then; and! 
| had heard my grandmother tell many anecdotes of 
him. 

Grandmother said he was a fine looking young 

lawyer when she first kyew him. He had pleasant 
ways, and was exceedingly polite. Few young men 
had better prospects of making their way success 
fully in the world than le. 

He became acquainted with a widow lady who 

was thirty or forty years older than himself. She 
| was well-to-do, and owned much land, and lived on 
|a beautiful farm in a handsome, well furnished 
| house, 
This man made proposals of marriage to her. 
| Against the advice of her friends she consented to 
marry him; but having some misgivings, she said, 
one day,-- 

“Tam afraid you do not love me.” 

‘O, yes,” he replied; “I love the very ground you 
| tread on,” 


| 
| 
| 
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Of course such a match was an unhappy ene. She, 
saw herself, in her old age, deprived of every com- 
fort. The law gave her property entirely into the 
hands of her husband. Though they continued to 
live in her house, not a cent would he spend in any 
way upon either buildings or farm. 

“Jt is quite comfortable enough for me, my dear,” 
was his reply to any remonstrance on her part. He 
would not even get the poor woman a broom, an- 
swering her, however, with the utmost suavity,— 

“You can do well enough without, my dear. 
When the dirt becomes too annoying, open the doors 
and let it blow out.” 

One of his hired men, who found it hard to get 
even the starvation wages he was promised, asked 
him for a little money to buy a comb. 

“A comb!”’ said he, in apparent surprise; “take 
off your hat and go through the apple orchard; the 
limbs are low and close enough to disentangle your 
hair.” 

But though his words were smooth, his actions be- 
trayed his heart. 

One day his wife, who was getting old and rather 
feeble, wished to go to town. He saddled for hera 
young horse, who had several times been ridden 
on the race-track, assuring her that the animal was 
very gentle. Gallantly assisting her to mount, he 
politely bid her ““Good-by.”’ 

Her road to town passed the race-course, and the 
horse, in spite of all her efforts, rushed upon the 
track, and took her round at full speed, with her 
hair streaming, and her garments flying. She man- 
aged to keep her seat, and at the end of the third 
round contrived to get off the race-course, and rode 
safely to town, where she quite astonished her friends 
by her appearance. She was not permitted to re- 
turn as she came, but was taken home in a friend’s 
chaise. 

Of course this brute grew wealthy. He loaned 
money, and would take no security except mort- 
gages upon farms and lands. He used to call this 
“getting his little tow-strings around them.” The 
“tow-strings”’ often proved stout enough, for if the 
money was not forthcoming on the very day it was 
due, no appeal could delay his foreclosure of the 
mortgage, and he took possession of the land. 

Though he often met with abuse and reproaches, 
he never showed anger, or forgot his customary po- 
liteness. 

One day a woman met him in the road. She 
planted herself squarely before him, and then, in 
full and forcible language, expressed her opinion of 
him. 

He stood and listened in the most deferential man- 
ner until she paused, when, raising his hat with a 
courtly bow, he said,— 

“I thank you, madame, for your opinion. 
morning.”’ 

Finally, he whipped a boy who did not work suf- 
ficiently hard to please him. The flogging was so 
severe that the injuries resulted in the boy’s death. 
For this the man was tried, and fined five hundred 
dollars. This broke his heart. He went to bed and 
died, because he had to pay so small a sum of money 
out of his thousands. 

The curse of the miser was upon him; his prop- 
erty was divided among relatives, but who would 
follow him to his eternal home. 


Good- 


ene alsin 
For the Companion. 


THE LOST TRAIL. 

By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of “‘The Marvellous Country,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The incidents given in the succeeding chapters are 
taken from the diary of a traveller across the plains, 
by the route from San Antonio, Texas, to San Die- 
go, California, and with the localities described, 
scenes pictured, and characters portrayed, isa trath- 
ful narration of the exciting adventures experienced 
by my two young friends in journeying to their pres- 
ent home, upon the Pacific coast. 

We hope that the readers of the Companion may 
derive as much pleasure from reading these adven- 
tures as has the author in arranging them for their 
amusement and interest. 

Hal Rice and Ned Brown were two Eastern boys. 
They had become tired of the monotonous life upon 
astock ranche in Texas, and wished to make a trip 
to California, overland. 

As I was intending to visit that State, I consented 
to allow them to accompany me, and for several 
weeks had been making necessary preparations. I 
had purchased a few goods, suitable for either the 
Mexican or Indian trade, also stores for the journey. 
These, together with four wagons and thirty mules, 
I placed in charge of Jerry Vance, an old Texan 
selected to serve as wagon-master for the trip. 

After the wagons were loaded, we waited for near- 
lyaweek for the departure of some train for the 
“upper country,” with which we might travel, for a 
large party afforded better protection from the rov- 
ing bands of hostile Indians who infested the route. 

At length, one beautiful September day, news 
came that on the following morning Magoffin’s train 
Would leave for Fort Fillmore, New Mexico. This 
fort was nearly a thousand miles on our direct 
Toute. The train consisted of forty men and two 
hundred mules. 

You may feel assured that this was agreeable news. 
We went to work with a will. Before nightfall we 
had completed arrangements for a final start, and 
the shades of evening found us seated around our 
own camp-fire, listening to yarns spun by old Jerry. 
He had made the trip seven times, and entertained 
us untila late hour with stories of his adventures 


j} at last fairly on the road, bound for the “Golden 





awakened by the rumble and din caused by the ap- 
proach of many wagons. Springing to my feet, I 
found our teams had all been harnessed. Every one 
save myself was ready for the start. Hastily placing 
my blankets and camp equipage in one of the wag- 
ons, we fell in behind the passing train, and were 


State.” 

Sunrise gave the boys a full view of the company 
with which we were travelling. They were in ecsta- 
sies at the sight of the long train. Each wagon was 
drawn by six mules. For more than a mile in ad- 
vance of us the caravan could be seen following the 
tortuous windings of the road, through the beautiful 
green prairie. 

Hal was loud in asserting his opinion that “no 
band of Indians would dare to attack so formidable 
a party.” Old Jerry, however, was less sanguine. 
With a peculiar shrug of the shoulders,—that is oft- 
en used by old settlers upon the Mexican frontier,— 
he replied, “ Quien sabe,’’—who knows. 

For five long days we followed the road without 
meeting with any incident worthy of note. The 
“settlements” had all been passed, and Fort Clarke 
left far behind. Not an Indian had been seen by 
any of our party. 

On the evening of the eighth day we encamped 
upon the banks of Devil’s River. It was a beautiful 
night. The young moon was fast sinking behind 
the line of the distant mountains, leaving us to enjoy 
the light of our camp-fire, and to admire its ruddy 


ons. These were packed in a semi-circle around us, 
and recalled to mind the stories I had read, whena 
boy, of gipsy encampments, or emigrants’ travels. 
“Now I call this comfort,” said Hal, as he lazily 
stretched himself upon a blanket before the fire. 
“Eight days on the road, and we haven’t seen an In- 
dian yet. Idon’t believe there are any here. Now 
what’s the use of standing guard, and shivering 
round the camp half the night, watching for Indians 
that never come.” 

“T come on first to-night, and shall stand my watch, 
at any rate,” said Ned. “And before it gets any 
darker we'd better drive the mules down to water. 
“Do you think,” he added, appealing to me, “that 
there’s any need of standing guard to-night?” 
“Certainly I do,” replied I; “it’s always best to be 
on the safe side. We should exercise the same pre- 
caution to-night that we have since we left San An- 
tonio. It is impossible to tell how near the Indians 
may be, or when they will attack us. Travellers on 
the plains should be prepared for any emergency.” 


ie AR 
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ENOCAMPING. 


“True as preachin’,” interrupted old Jerry. “They 
aint so very fur off, either. I’ve seen ’em signalin’ 
all the aternoon, and signalin’ allers means bizness 
with them red varmints. If we don’t see ’em to- 
night we shell afore a great while, and I think’’—— 

“Never mind what you think,’ interrupted Hal, 
saucily. “You frequently imagine things that never 
come to pass. I guess you’ve been pretty badly 
scared some time by Indians.” 

“Wal, young man, when you've travelled over 
these plains as many years as I hey, maybe you’ll 
know more about Injuns than you do now; and 
maybe you won’t,”’ rejoined Jerry, in a tone of con- 
tempt, as he slowly moved away in the direction of 
the mulada, or herd. 

Asking Jerry to make sure that the animals were 
securely fastened, I threw myself down on Hal’s 
blanket and gazed into the fire. 

Jerry, with the boys, soon returned, saying that 
the animals were secure. But somehow I found it 
impossible to rid myself of the impression made by 
Jerry’s casual remark. Calling him to me, I asked 
him more particularly about the signals he had 
seen. 

His answers did not relieve my uneasiness, for he 
said, “Them varmints don’t make smoke for nothing ; 
and when you see ’em in so many directions it’s a 
sure sign that they’re gatherin’ fur mischief; at 
least, that’s my ’sperience.” 

As it was still early in the evening I determined to 
walk over tO Magoffin’s camp, which was about a 
quarter of a mile above us, and ascertain if the men 
there had seen any thing to cause them to apprehend 
‘|danger. Their wagon-master fully corroborated Jer- 
ry’s statements about the smoke signals, adding that 


glow reflected on the snow-white covers of our wag- |" 





COMPANI ION. 


finally arose, with the determination of walking off 
my nervousness. 

Without taking firearms I sallied forth, and had 
probably walked about a mile when I saw an animal 
standing a short distance from the roadside. Sup- 
posing it to be one of our own, which the boys had 
carelessly permitted to stray from the herd, I walked 
toward it with the intention of leading it back. To 
my surprise it started and dashed furiously across 
the prairie, in an opposite direction from the camp. 





COMANCHES RIDING. 


This astonished me, for I well knew that a mule 
alone on the plains is one of the most docile crea- 
tures in the world, and will permit any one save an 
Indian to approach it without making any effort to 
escape. 
The more I thought of the matter the more singu- 
laritseemed. Returning tocamp, I found old Jerry 
awake and on the alert, and briefly told him what I 
had seen, asking him if he did not think it a strange 
thing for the animal to do. 
* After a moment’s hesitation he replied,— 
“Strange? no! That air lost critter of yourn was 
a Comanche scout’s, I reckon, and bein’ a scout, he 
couldn’t hev done nothin’ else; cause it might hev 
spilt their entire calculation. You'll hev a chance 
ter see him agin afore mornin’, I reckon.” 
“But there was no Indian with the mule,” I in- 
sisted, 
“Ten to one there was, though,” replied Jerry. 
* You aint so well ’quainted with them Comanches 
asI be. They’re cunnin’ fellers! They never show 
themselves when they’re on a horse, or in a fight. 
They just stick closer’n a tick to their hoss’s side, 
and do a heap of mighty good shootin’ from under 
his neck, I can tell you. Why, I’ve seen forty of 
*em comin’ full tilt right towards me, and narry one 
in sight.”’ 
“Tf you think they will attack us, Jerry, we bet- 
ter rouse the camp at once, and notify Magoffin’s 
people?” 
“We'd better just tend to ourselves, and let other 
folks do the same, and as to rousin’ the camp, why 
them boys is a heap better off asleep than they would 
be round here. That’sa nice sort of a guard, ain’t 
he?” said Jerry, pointing to Hal, who was slumber- 
ing soundly near the fire. “That’s just what he was 
doin’ when I got up, and his watch, too. We can 
git along without any such help as thet. Air your 
shootin’ irons reddy ?” 
Before I had time to reply to his question the 
sharp, shrill warhoop of the Comanches fell upon 
our ears, ringing out on the still night air, witha 
yell fiendish enough to paralyze the stoutest heart. 
For a single instant it lasted, and then the most 
unearthly din that can possibly be imagined filled 
the air; while the neighing of horses, the braying of 
mules, beating of drums, and discordant jangle of 
bells, accompanied by an occasional discharge of 
firearms, rendered the scene as near pandemonium 
as it is possible to conceive. 

We saw a dozen or more dusky forms coming to- 
wards us, and Jerry and myself raised our rifles and 
fired. 

Hal, Ned and the teamsters were by this time 
awake; the latter were obliged to give their whole 
attention to the animals, which were making frantic 
exertions to escape. 

The boys rushed in the most terrified manner from 


where to go, and only adding to the terrible confu- 

sion, until, by Jerry’s orders, they finally placed 

themselves under one of the wagons. 
To be continued. 
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THE QUAKER AND THE MARSHAL. 

Needless authority sometimes embarrasses itself 
more than it does its victim. Quakers are a people 
so universally well-behaved that fey think of refus- 





one place to another, not knowing what to do or | 


marshal deposited it on the table. But the poor 
marshal was not at his ease, and shortly after this he 
again appeared, took the hat and placed it very gent- 
ly on the Friend’s head; and the last we saw of the 
Quaker he stood there with his hat on, looking as 
coolly on the proceedings as though nothing had 
happened to disturb his equanimity. 
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OLD-TIME COSTUMES. 


It is worthy of remark that the costumes of both 
men and women are much more simple and more 
uniform than they were in the olden time. Now-a- 
days, but little difference is to be seen in the dress 
of European and American men. All wear coats, 
vests, trousers, of a nearly uniform cut, and plain in 
color. The women, though they wear every color, 
and various styles, with many kinds and degrees of 
ornament, follow, for the most part, dress patterns 
invented at Paris. 

Inthe days of which we are writing, there was a 
very great variety in the forms of clothing, and even 
in the modes of toilet; and the costumes of the men 
were as gay and ornamental as those of the women. 
Still, certain costumes in each era were prevailing 
types, characteristic of the time and state of society, 
and it is these, especially, which we aim to present. 
The reign of the “maiden Queen,”’ Elizabeth, was 
very conspicuous for the showy splendor of the attire 
of the upper classes, That famous woman herself, 
from her pictures painted from life, appears to have 
resembled a human peacock, in the gorgeous man- 
ner in which she was arrayed. 

An immense fan-like collar, bristling like a pea- 
cock’s tail, rose high behind her auburn head. Her 
neck was covered with heavy strings of pearls and 
other jewels. Her skirts were held out like a bal- 
loon by enormous hoops. Her dresses hung richly 
with lace and cloth-of-gold trimmings. Her fingers 
were loaded with rings. Every ornament which 
vanity could invent was lavished on her person. 








The first 
which the ladies of Elizabeth’s court arrayed them- 


picture gives an idea of the manner in 


selves. They copied the Queen, as it was loyal to 
do, and, with equal loyalty, they refrained from ex- 
panding quite as splendidly as she. 

The reign of Elizabeth (1558—1603) was the most 
brilliant, in nearly every respect, in English history. 
The Queen was one of the ablest sovereigns who ever 
sat on the English throne. She governed sternly and 
vigorously, and firmly established Protestantism as 
the religion of the realm. She defeated the “Invin- 
cible Armada” of Spain, and it was in her time that 
Drake and Raleigh made their famous voyages. 

It was the golden age, too, of English literature; 
for among the writers who adorned the Elizabethan 
era were Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
This period is noted as that in which the art of gar- 
dening became a favorite pastime of the nobles, and 
avery rich and beautiful style of architecture, called 
the Elizabethan, took its rise. 

The next picture transports us to times in striking 
contrast with those of the proud “maiden Queen.”’ 
The Stuarts have now been driven from the throne, 
Charles I. has been beheaded, and the grim Puritan. 
Cromwell, is the ruler in England (1649—1658). 
| But it is clear, from this gentleman's fanciful 
dress, that the stern old Protector, who abolished 
many things, did not suppress all desire of display. 
The high, richly-laced collar; the jaunty jacket, with 
sleeves slashed and decorated with gay-colored bow 
knots; the elegant gauntlets, worked with gold 
thread; the wide breeches, trimmed with embroi- 
dered bands; the stockings contrasting with them in 
color, and descending into top-boots, the two tops 
folded different ways, and with bows upon the in- 
steps; the plumed and ribboned hat, the sword, and 
ribbon aeross the breast, clearly betray a man of 





ing them the harmless singularity of wearing their 
hats “in meeting.” 
A Friend appeared in court recently during a trial, 


haton. A very efficient marshal, employed for this 


resentative, approached the Friend and demanded, 
imperatively, that he should uncover. The Friend | 





night.”” 
With this information I returned to camp, and af- | 


ing them to keep asharp lookout during their watch, | 
I “turned in,” resolved to sleep “with one eye 





on the road. 
Long before daylight the next morning I was 


open.’ 


he “intended to have a very strict watch kept that 


explained that he meant no disrespect, but it was 
| the custom of their people. 
It would not do. The brave special marshal raised 


the floor. 
| remained motionless. 
returned, picked up the hat and handed it to the 








and stood, as Quakers are accustomed to, with his | 


occasion to assist in preserving order, regarding this | 
as an insult to the court, and to himself, as her rep- | 


fashion. 
| Cromwell ruled with iron hand, and the people 
| were forced to content themselves with fewer amuse- 
ments than before. Yet, inside of London, the aris- 
tocracy kept up much of their old state and hospi- 
tality. The country was generally quiet and pros- 
perous, while foreign nations never stood in more 
| fear of England tlran at that period. Next to Crom- 
well himself, the most famous man of his time was 
|the blind poet, John Milton; and the greatest of 
English preachers was Jeremy Taylor. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that Cromwell’s rule was 


ter telling the boys what I had heard, and caution- | his cane and knocked the offending broadbrim on | so gloomy a one as has sometimes been stated. He 
The Friend paid no attention to this, but | himself was fond of music and poetry, and encour- 
In a little while the marshal | aged these arts. 


It was also a period when the indus- 
| tries, and trades, and mental activity among the peo- 


I lay for some time, but could not go to sleep, and Quaker, who took no notice of it whatever, and the | ple, were in a condition of marked vigor and progress. 
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Having been thus raised, the hair 


the death of Cromwell and the reign of Queen was sprinkled with powder, and surmounted by 


Anne, in which the costume presented in the 
next picture began. (1702—1714.) The Stuarts 


caps of various odd shapes, as seen in the picture. 
Patches were still used on the face. The dresses 


came back after Cromwell, to be driven out’ of this time were, on the other hand, full of good 


again in 1688 as the result of their own obstinate 
folly. Then William of Orange, “Dutch Wil- 
liam,” reigned with his wife Mary, the King dy- 
ing from a fall from his horse at Hampton Court 


younger daughter of the last Stuart King. 





The costumes worn in Anne’s reign differed 
but little from those of William of Orange, but 


were somewhat more elegant and ornate. It was 


in these two reigns that the long, flowing wigs, | 


reaching down over the shoulders and chest, and 
generally very much curled by the barber’s irons, 
were adopted by men of rank and fashion. At 
the same time, ladies combed their hair into a 
pyramid on the tops of their heads, surmounting 
it with high laced caps, the strings of which fell 
to the waist. 

Long and very richly-embroidered vests, reach- 
ing nearly to the knees, covered with gold and sil- 
ver lace, and having ample pockets on both sides, 
came into vogue. The coats were fitted closely 
to the form above, and bulged out at the waist; 
they were daintily trimmed along the buttonholes 
and oyer the pockets, and the sleeve-cuffs were 
very fancifully arranged at the wrist, which was 
covered with an under-sleeve of rich lace. The 
breeches stopped short of the knees, whence the 
stockings extended to the feet. 

The gentlemen of Anne’s time wore swords 
with ornamented hilts, and usually carried short 
gold-headed canes. 

You must imagine the coat in the picture to be 
pink, the vest blue, with silver trimmings, the 
stockings flesh-color, the breeches purple and the 
wig brown; which will give some idea of the 
showy appearance of the costume. 

Queen Anne’s reign was noted, like that of 
Elizabeth, for its brilliant military exploits and 
its literary productions. The great Marlborough 
then achieved his famous victories over the 
French. Among the poets and writers of the 
time were Pope, Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke, 
Locke, Defoe and Congreve. Society had be- 
come more polished. The celebrated literary 
clubs were growing up, and there was much ac- 
tivity in all departments of thought. 


taste, very graceful, and skilfully arranged. 
The men had now adopted white wigs, of horse- 
hair, or powdered, with queue and bows, and the 


short clothes which are seen in portraits of Wash- | 
in 1702. He was succeeded by Queen Anne, the | ington and other revolutionary patriots. They | that the whole of the internal tax finds its way | 


cause it isa direct tax upon home industry. The’ this, she had seen and loved her handsome young 


Free Traders advocate it for the same reason. 
Both are agreed as to the effects of the system, 


| German cousin. 
| King Leopold, of Belgium, her uncle, had aj. 


but, curiously enough, the one party regards the | ready cast his eyes upon Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
effects as baneful, the other looks upon them as | as a fit husband for the future sovereign of Eng. 


a. blessing. 

The Free Trader, it will be remembered, holds 
that only a part of the tax levied on imported 
goods reaches the government; but he maintains 


| land; so, without letting either know his rea. 
| sons, he persuaded the Prince to pay a visit to 
| his aunt, the Duchess of Kent (Victoria’s mother), 
| at London. 

The Queen herself has said that from the mo. 


| wore gold or silver buckles on their shoes and at to the treasury. Hence under this system the | ment she saw Albert, she never had thoughts of 


the knees, and silk stockings; ruffles on their 


cloths, the ends of which fell long and wide over 
| the chest. 


in England (1760—1820), and Chatham, Fox and 
Burke were the leading statesmen. Goldsmith, 
Johnson and Gray were among the chief writers. 
England was involved in the struggle with her 
American colonies, which resulted in our inde- 
pendence, The advance in social intelligence 
land refinement was very marked since Queen 
Anne. 
| Magazines and newspapers, formerly rare, 
| were now quite numerous; though there were as 
| yet no daily papers, the taste of the people in 
presage had been improved by a long series of 
| able writers. Inventors were busy, and manu- 
| factures were fast growing up in Northern Eny- 
\land. This was the period when Junius wrote 
his famous letters. 








From the time of George III. to our own, the 
dress of both sexes has gradually become more 
simple and more convenient, until the garments 
we how wear were adopted. 


—_—_—$—_+@e——_——_- 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 


We lately explained the reasons for duties or 
taxes on imported foreign goods. From these 
taxes our government receives its largest revenue. 
The next source of importance from which it se- 
cures income is what is called in this country in- 
ternal revenue, and what the English call excise. 

There is no one principle on which our internal 
revenue system is based. The government has 
the right to tax every thing. The only question 
that influences its choice is, where may taxes be 
laid so as to produce the largest receipts, with the 
least inconvenience to the people. 

During our great civil war even this question 
was but little thought of. The air we breathed 
and the water we drank were free, but scarcely 
any thing else. Men paid a tax when they 
bought a railroad ticket, when they sold three 
cents’ worth of broken candy, when they made 
a pair of shoes. The trader paid for a license to 
engage in his business, and a tax on his gross 
receipts. There was a tax on watches, on pianos, 
on horses and carriages. 

The system was very ingenious, and it brought 
great sums of money into the treasury. During 
the year 1866 more than three hundred millions 
of dollars were collected in this department of 
the revenue. As soon, however, as the war was 
over, the government began to reduce taxation. 
Every year additions were made to the list of 








| 

| 

The ladies dressed very extravagantly, and | 
were complained of by their lords as indolent | 

and idle. It is said that “their petticoats were | 

too wide to enter any coach;” and so a coach was | 

invented especially to contain them. The ladies | 
at this time began to wear small black patches 
on their faces, which they seem to have regarded | 

as a fascinating piece of coquetry. 


free occupations, and to-day the system is very 
simple. 

There are now but a few taxes laid on our in- 
ternal trade and manufacture. The largest tax 
is on the manufacture and sale of spirits,—that 
is, distilled intoxicating liquors. This tax last 
year produced almost fifty million dollars, or 
nearly one-half of the amount raised. 


| tax-payer pays less. 


| custom duties are not all received by the govern- 
;ment. Further than this, he insists that the for- 


| For this reason he declares the customs system 
is the easiest and the best. Here, again, there 
can never be an agreement between the Free 
| Trader and the Protectionist, because there is no 
| common ground from which to start. 
| Most governments impose internal taxes or ex- 
| cise. Very few of them; however, are less bur- 
| densome to the people than ours. The excise of 
| Great Britain is heavier and laid on more articles 
| than that of the United States. France goes be- 
yond both. For many years before the rebellion, 
|no internal taxes were imposed by our govern- 
| ment. The system is one of the results of the 
| war. Now that it is established, there is really 
|no reason why ,it should not be continued, at 
| least, so far as liquor and tobacco are concerned. 
The government not only receives a large amount 
of money from the manufacture and sale of these 
articles, but by increasing the price, it discour- 
ages the use of what are almost universally re- 
garded as hurtful luxuries. 


+> 


MONTE CASSINO. 


From the high window I beheld the scene 
On which Saint Benedict so oft had gazed; 
The mountains and the vallcy in the sheen 
Of the bright sun, and stood as one amazed. 
Gray mists were rolling, rising, vanishing; 
The woodlands glistened with their jewelled crowns; 
Far off the mellow bells began to ring 
For matins in the half-awakened towns. 
The conflict of the Present and the Past, 
The ideal and the actual in our life, 
As on a field of battle held me fast, 
Where this world and the next world were at strife. 


For, as the valley from its sleep awoke, 
I saw the iron horses of the steam 

Toss to the morning air their plumes of smoke, 
And woke as one awaketh from a dream. 


LONGFELLOW. 
PRINCE ALBERT. 

It is seldom that royal wedded life presents so 
bright and pleasant a picture as that of Queen 
Victoria and her husband, Prince Albert. From 
the time of their marriage till the death of the 
Prince in 1861, their mutual love and devotion 
made the domestic circle of the palace a very 
happy and enviable one. 

Unlike most royal matches, too, that between 
Victoria and Albert was entirely a voluntary and 
spontaneous one. As the common phrase is, 
they “‘fell in love with each other;’” it was a love 
match, and fortunately no reasons of state for- 
bade its ending in a union of .this really “happy 
pair.” 

Two recent events in England have recalled 
the good husband, of whom the Queen was de- 
prived thirteen years ago, to the public mind. 
One of these is the publication of the first vol- 
ume of “The Life of the Prince Consort,’’ which 
is known to be really in large part the work of 
the Queen herself. The other is the prospect of 
the near completion of the superb “Memorial,” 
erected in Hyde Park, London, to the memory of 
Prince Albert. 

This ‘Memorial,’ when finished, will be the 
most splendid monument in the English cap- 
ital. It is to have a very richly decorated spire, 
and to be enriched with various beautiful groups 
of statuary; while in the centre, under the spire, 
a colossal sitting statue of the Prince will be 
placed. 

The erection of such a memento, by national 
subscription, shows that the lapse of time since 
the Prince’s death has only increased the esteem 
and honor in which his memory is held by his 
sorrowing widow’s subjects. As years have 
passed, the noble and lofty traits of his charac- 
ter have come to appear in a clearer light; and 
the constant love which the Queen bore him ap- 
pears now fully justified in looking back upon 
his career. 

The “Life” of the Prince is especially interest- 








The manufacture and trade in tobacco came 
next. This produced thirty-three millions of 


ing as showing us the private lives of himself 
and his wife, and as coming from the Queen’s 


It is interesting to see in the Jast picture the | dollars. The traffic in beer and other malt liquors | own hand. It teaches us that sometimes even 


: A . : : | 
manner in which the English ladies dressed just | 


about one hundred years ago. This was the 
style at the period when our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. 

The most noteworthy feature of the costumes 
is the enormous puffs into which the hair was 
combed erect on the head. It will be seen that 


returned nine millions; stamps, six millions; | 
accounting for ninety-eight out of one hundred | 
and two million dollars received from internal | 
taxation. The other small sources of revenue | 
need not be mentioned. 

Now the Protectionists, who favor custom du- | 
ties, and of whom we have written ina fevmee | 


royalty can find joy and solace in home and 
home affections. 

It carries us back to the period when they 
were both young and fresh-hearted, and had not 
yet begun to feel the cares which the destiny of 
birth and station was soon to thrust upon them. 

The Queen ascended the throne at eighteen, 


these puffs are as long as the body from the chin! article, oppose the internal revenue system be- and her marriage came soon after. But before 


| any one else for a husband. He was equally im. 


shirt-vosoms and at the wrists; and large neck- The Protectionist disputes the theory that the | pressed with the young princess’ grace and sim. 


plicity, and learned with joy that nothing pre. 
| vented his paying court to her and leading her 


At this period bigoted George III. was reigning | eigner and not the citizen really pays the duties. | to the altar. 


Baron Stockmar says of Albert, at the time of 


| his marriage, “The more I see of him, the more 
| I love and esteem him. His intellect is so €ound 
and clear, his nature so unspoiled, so child-like, 
so predisposed to goodness as well as truth, that 
time and intercourse with Englishmen of experi- 
ence, culture and integrity, are alone wanting to 
make him truly distinguished.” 

This prediction was amply verified. The 
Prince, as the Queen’s husband, stood in a hard 
position. He was a foreigner, and as such, was 
at first looked upon jealously by the people. If 
he took part in those public affairs in which his 
wife was forced to mingle, he was in danger of 
being charged with interfering. On the other 
hand, the young Queen loved and leaned on him, 
and eagerly sought his wise counsels. 





| It is greatly to his credit that he carried ont 
his difficult task with tact, discretion and good 
judgment. He advised Victoria always for the 
best, and in trying moments was her firmest sup- 
port. In the family, he was a kind, good, tender, 
wise husband and father. The Queen, as a pub- 
lic personage, was his superior; but in the do- 
mestic circle, he kindly but firmly maintained 
his authority as a husband. A single anecdote 
will show this. 

The Prince was once sitting in his study, the 
door being locked. Presently there came a sharp 


knock. ‘Who is there?”’ asked he, mildly. 
“The Queen!” a rather impatient voice re- 
plied. 


“TJ cannot admit the Queen,’’ said the Prince. 
It was not long before the knock and the conver- 
sation were repeated. For awhile the Prince was 
not disturbed. Then, at last, came a more gen- 
tle, timid knock. “Who is there?” 

“Your wife, dear Albert.” 

“My wife is most heartily welecome,’’ returned 
the Prince, promptly opening the door. 





— Pe 


MIND-READING. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with games, 
such as “Twenty Questions,” and “Throwing Light,” 
whose design is to ascertain by questions and an- 
swers the specific object on which a person has fixed 
his mind. We recently saw an exhibition of ‘‘mind- 
reading,’ wherein the exhibitor, Mr. J. R. Brown, 
without asking a question, or receiving a hint, read- 
ily announced the object on which a person had con- 
centrated his mind. 

Mr. Brown is twenty-two years of age, tall and 
slender, and of a nervous temperament. He gives 
no explanation of his peculiar gift, but denies that 
he is a mesmerizer, clairvoyant or spiritualist. 

On the evening we saw him operate, a gentleman, 
while Mr. Brown was out of the room, gave a ring 
to a person in a distant part of the hall. Mr. Brown, 
blindfolded, took the left hand of the gentleman in 
his own left hand, passed his own right hand a few 
times over the man’s forehead, and pressed the back 
of the subject’s left hand against his own forehead. 
Suddenly he started off at a rapid pace, leading the 
man down one aisle, across a second, up a third, and 
halted before the person who had the ring. 

He pointed out photographs which had been pre- 
viously mentally selected; located the direction of a 
person’s residence, and spelt out, by touching let- 
ters of the alphabet, the name of the town; told the 
ages of several ladies, they having been marked on 
cards, and followed a complicated route marked out 
for him in the hall. 

One remarkable test of his power was exhibited by 
his tracing an article through the hands of several 
persons, each person knowing only those from whom 
he had received and to whom he gave the article. 
Another extraordinary feat was his reading the 
thought of one person through the body of a second; 
Mr. Brown holding the hand of the second person, 
whose arm was held by the first. 

What this “gift’’ may teach concerning the opera- 
tions of the seeing powers of the mind, or what may 
be its use, we know not. We are contented to accept 
the facts as worthy of investigation. Many facts in 
physical science, seemingly useless when first dis- 
covered, subsequently proved of great value. The 
telegraph was once only a scientific toy. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Years ago, when popular lectures were less fre- 
quent than at present, a very attractive course was 
announced in Berlin, Prussia, and large audiences 
gathered to listen. The subjects were seldom an- 








nounced in advance, but one week the papers con- 
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tained 9 notice that a distinguished Professor, who 
bad visited Arabia and the East, would lecture on 
Pera, and the desert festivals, The literary ladies 

ere in high excitement, and congratulated them- 
pend on a rare feast. They were eager to learn 
spout the Bedouins, their costumes and manners, 
the festivals at Pera, and the free waysin the na- 
tional dances, and hoped also to have glimpses given 
jnto the mysteries of seragliolife. The lecture room 
was crowded with the elite of Berlin society, with 
large expectations. 

Never was an audience more disappointed. The 
papers had blundered in announcing the lecture. 
The Professor did not write very legibly, and what 
he intended to be read, “Petra, the fastness of the 
gesert,” had been freely interpreted, ‘‘Pera, and the 
aesert festivals.” Asa printed slip was sent from 
the first office to all the others, the blunder was uni- 
yersal. The Professor could not understand the 
jook of surprise that passed over his audience when 
his subject was announced. 





CHILBLAINS. 


«A sore caused by acold,” says the great “Una- 
bridged.” Scarcely a full or satisfactory definition, 
asevery one knows who has been troubled by these 
itching, irritating annoyances. “Children!” said 
the popular pastor of a church in the city at a Sun- 
day school concert, ‘‘as I entered this room and saw 
your happy faces, and heard your joyous voices, I 
felt very much inclined to move my feet rapidly. 
What do you suppose gave me this feeling?” “Chil- 
blains!”? shoutedasmall boy. That boy knew much 
more of chilblains than Dr. Noah Webster, judging 
from his definition. 

As the cold weather, with its intermittent days of 
dampness, are apt to produce these sores “caused by 
acold,” we give arecipe for their cure, sent to us 
byacorrespondent. Ho says: 

«When tho itching sensation is felt, apply with a 
small brush, two or three times a day, until the skin 
isthoroughly parched and discolored, the prepara- 
tion known as the Liquor per-chloride of Iron. It 
can be obtained at a trifling cost of any first-class 
druggist. In every case where it has been used, so 
far as I know, it has given a satisfactory result. In 
case the chilblains have continued long enough to 
crack the flesh, an ointment of the Oxide of Zine 
should be used. When they have been healed, then 
if there is itching apply the preparation of iron.”’ 

~~ 
VARIOUS VIEWS. 

We are placed at diffcrent points of view, in order 
that we may the more fully appreciate the beauties 
and excellences of the world in which we live. Not 
only, according to the common saying, does it take 
allsorts of people to make a world, but it takes peo- 
ple of various dispositions and circumstances to see 
the world as itis. No single person perceives all the 
qualities and relations of any object, and even a 
large number of persons frequently fail to obtain a 
complete view of it. 

A French writer illustrates this fact by what he 
observed with reference to a little daisy in the path 
near his door, One person exclaimed, on seeing it, 
“0, what a charming flower!’ A second, casting a 
glance at it, remarked, “That flower belongs to the 
botanical family of the composites.” A third said, 
“Every thing fair must fade, and this flower will not 


brought with us is worn out. 
buy clothing, fuel nor provisions. The people are in a 
suffering condition. Stock is starving to death. Winter, 
with its chilling blasts, is upon us. The State and Count 
Aid Societies cannot afford relief to all who apply. 
have not asked y 
My relations are unable to help me, and I deem it time to 
act for myself in this matter, by asking those who are 
able and baw gy to aid those who are perishing for the 
need of what t 

or by subscription, your benevolent act will ever be re- 
membered by one of the sufferers on the western frontier. 


case, I respectfully refer you to A. T. H 
Treasurer; John A. Dempster, County Superintendent of 
Schools; 5 

Porter & Son, Merchants, and J. B. Stuart, M. E. Preach- 
er, all of Fairmont, Fillmore County, Neb. 


said to them, “Tarry at Jericho until your beards be 
grown, and then return.” These candidates should 
have been advised to tarry at some place where the 
schoolmaster was at home, and then return for ex- 
amination. 
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SUFFERERS FROM THE GRASSHOPPER 


PEAGUE, 
In the Companion of January 2d, we published a 


letter from one of the sufferers from the grasshopper 
plague in Nebraska. It gave a brief but pitiable de- 
scription of the destitute condition of the writer. 
Her case was but one among many hundreds of cases 
of families who are suffering from the same cause, 


Since the publication of that letter, we have re- 


ceived contributions from subscribers to the Com- 
panion to be sent to the writer of it, amounting in 
the aggregate to $575. This is butasmall amount 
for so great a need; but with what friends in Bos- 
ton will give in addition, it will be forwarded to its 
destination at once. 


The readers of the Companion now number fully 


200,000. Itsurely seems as though in so large anum- 
ber, there ought to be benevolent hearts and willing 
hands enough to at least provide for four or five of 
these poor families so that they may be able to live 
through the winter, and not dic from starvation. That 
the condition of these people may be more fully ap- 
pregiated, we publish another letter, which with 
many others of a similar character, we have re- 
ceived within a few weeks. 


Fairmont, Fillmore Co., Neb., Jan. 8, 1875. 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co.:—I came to Nebraska in 


the fall of 1871, with limited means, to secure a home on 
the public domain; have labored 
family of all luxuries and most of the comforts of life, 
determined by economy to make my efforts fruitful, and 
place myself 


rd and deprived my 


yond these embarrassing circumstances. 
And now our young State is smitten in its infancy by 


what is known as the “grasshopper plague,” or the raid 
of the “De: 
single day. 


sert Locust,” taking our whole dependence in a 


Our condition needs no description. The clothing we 
e have not, nor cannot 


for nor received aid from any society. 


ey ask. If you can aid me individually, 


Should you care to take the trouble to investigate my 
ager, County 
. W. Eller and R. B. Likes, Attorneys; J. E. 


Yours truly, A. W. CHaseE. 


All contributions sent to our care will be forward- 


ed at once, and we will take measures to see that 
they are judiciously appropriated. Send your mites, 
—no matter how small. The little boy’s or girl’s five- 
cent piece will be equally acceptable with the dol- 
lars of the older people. 
given in the right spirit, and from the motives of the 
poor widow whose small gift was so highly com- 
mended by the Master,—that money used in this way, 
by some blessed transmutation, becomes enduring 
riches, laid up in the treasury of heaven. 


And remember,—when 


a em 
THE GREAT CHINESE TEACHER. 
Kang-Fu-Tse (softened into Confucius by the Latin 


missionaries) was born about 550 B.C. Though he 
grew to bea man of wonderful wisdom and virtue, 
he never claimed divinity for himself, nor even per- 


escape the common destiny.” 
“The daisy makes a very good tea for invalids.” 
These four were far from exhausting the subject, but 
the rest of tho passers-by took no notice whatever of 
the modest little flower. 


half done, 


Count Hohenlo, a brave, but careless Dutch lead- 
er, took the city of Bois lc Duc. 
ing the prize and guarding the gates, he gave up the a 


Another observed, 





HALF-FINISHED. 

Any thing worth beginning is worth finishing, and 
one who learns to do every thing thoroughly, with- 
out leaving loose ends, is on the high road to suc- 
cess. In his “History of the Netherlands,” Mr. 
Motley gives several instances where important en- 
terprises failed, simply because the work was only 


Instead of secur- 


fection; but the Chinese have made a god of him. 
When Confucius was a little boy, not quite five 
ears old, he was wonderfully distinguished for his 
ntellect, for his great reverence to the aged, and 
for his great propriety. No matter what place he 
went to, or no matter in what position he was placed, 
he behaved like a grown person rather than like a 
child. And he was so early distinguished for his in- 
tellectual powers, that he was appointed by the Em- 
peror at the age of fourteen to be a very important 
Officer in a high oe. 
He, however, did not like that position, and gave 


it up. 

When he became a man, ho saw the corrupt condi- 
+ | tion of his countrymen, and also the degraded rulers 
of that nation, robbing and a the people, no 
matter where they were placed, and he saw the cor- 
rare state of the laws, also; so ho at once gave up his 

ublic life, denying himself all earthly pleasures. 

e denied himself all the money, all the pleasures, 
all the honors of this world when he began to reform 
his countrymen. 
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city to plunder; and asmall body of Spanish soldiers 
coming up, retook the city, and slew four-fifths of 
the Dutch troops. The same leader attempted to 
pierce a dyke, and let in the ocean on the besieging 
Spaniards. He succeeded in surprising the Span- 
inrds, and breaking the dyke; but instead of wait- 
ing to complete the work, and see the ocean flowing 
through, he hurried back to Antwerp to announce 
that the city was safe, and the besiegers must retreat. 
During his absence, the Spaniards rallied, routed 
the Dutch and drove them back, and saved the dyke 
before any great damage was done. What might 
have been a brilliant victory turned into a disastrous 
defeat, because the work was left only half done. 


~2> 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Civil Service examiners at Washington must 
enjoy reading the funny answers to the questions 
submitted to candidates for clerkships. Recently 
two candidates for an appointment in the Treasury, 
With $1,600 a year, said that George Washington 
discovered America. Of another the question was 
asked, “Who were the,two noted Polish generals in 
the American Revolution?” he answered, promptly, 
“Cromwell and Lafayette.’ A young lady, when 
asked what clerical experience she had had, modest- 
ly replied, «Very little, as I joined the church only 
last week,” 
When David found that one-half of his servants’ 








beards had been shaved off by his enemy, Hanan, he 


TOO POLITE BY FAR. 


It is not often that people err on the polite side of 
good manners, but sometimes such instances turn 
up. Thornbury, in his “Shakespeare’s England,” 
gives an amusing scene occurring between two sim- 
pering, ceremonious fops who have reached a door- 
way simultaneously, and, with profuse bows, and Please 
flourishes of hollow politeness, contend as to who 


shall yield the other precedence. 
“Tis yours, sir!” 
“With your example, sir!” 
“Not I, sir!’ 
“Tt is your right!’ ‘ 
“By no possible means!” 
“You have the way!” 
“As Iam noble!” 
“As I am virtuous!’ 
“Pardon me, sir!” 
“TJ will die first!” 
“You are a tyrant in courtesy!” 


All which is finally ended by some third party in- 


tervening with,— 


“T’d rather be unmannerly than troublesome. By 


your leave, sir! 


A SURE SIGN OF RECOVERY. 


Physicians notice that as patients grow more inde- 
pendent and self-reliant they grow less affectionate, ry 


—or affectionate in a different way. 


One morning, on entering the chamber of a French 
marquis whom he had attended through a very dan- 


gerous illness, the doctor was thus accosted: “ 


day to you, Dr. Bouvart; I feel quite in spirits, and 


think my fever has left me.” 


“Tam sure it has,” replied Bouvart, drily. “The 
very first expression you used convinced me of it.’’ 
¥ tees ain yourself.’’ 

“Nothing iseasier. In the first day of your illness, 
when your life was in danger, I was your dearest 
friend; as you began to get better, Iwas your good 
Bouvart; and now I am Dr. Bouvart; depend upon 
it, you are quite recovered.” 


+> 


SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 

It has been fashionable of late years for wealthy 
parents to send daughters to European schools, from 
a belief that the teaching is more thorough, and the 
discipline more wholesome. But an intelligent 
American lady thinks there is another side of the 
case worth looking at. She writes after careful ob- 
servation: 


There is as much difference in the manner of gov- 
erning children as citizenson the two sides of the 
Atlantic. Here the school is like the army; the 
scholar must obey. The teacher coaxes no more 
than the general. — is sharp, stern, inex- 
orable; punishment treads upon the heels of trans- 
gression. 

Whether it is in the air, or the government, or the 
nature of the people, but one faculty possessed by 
the American teacher seems wholly wanting here. 
I refer to the magnetic faculty of drawing out tho 
latent powers of a child. In the roughest ore, by 
some mental alchemy the teacher detects a dia- 
mond of the first water, whereupon he goes to work 
with a will to excavate and polish. Tothe Euro- 
pean teacher, who does not have the diamond laid, 
shapely, in his hands, the rough ore goes for noth- 
ing. =f may and do excelin methods of cutting 
and polishing, s0 as to send out the most perfect 
oa, but they are poor miners. Ido not be- 
lieve you would find Eggleston’s “Hoosier School- 
master” between Nova Zembla and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 











A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
ons. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

* The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by [Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion. ..$4 90 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 40 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with 
choice of engravings... 
Advance and the Companion................ 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.......... 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 
new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... .... 
Christian Era and the Companion, (must be a new 
subscriber to the Era) 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, (wee 
Cincinnati Times, (weekly) 
Detroit Free Press, (weekl 
Detroit Tribune, (weekly) 
Detroit Post, (weekly).. 
x0dey’s Lady's Book and 
he Rescue.........-.- 
Galaxy and the Companio: 
Harper's Monthly and the C 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion. 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 12 etchings 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............ 4 
New York Independent and the Companion, (must 
a new subscriber to the Independent......... 4 60 
New York Observer and the Companion, (must be 
& new subscriber to the Observer).......... +++ 405 
Nursery and the Companion...............+ 
New England Farmer and the Companion,. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.. 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.............+-+ 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion........... ono ae 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
——- ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 


































INTERESTING. 


It is now ten months since we first offered our Bracket 
Saw to the public. We have used a large number, and we 
do not know a single instance in which it has not proved 
satisfactory in all respects. If we had the room we could 
fill columns with testimonials like the following: 

The Bracket Saw and Designs arrived safely to-day. 
They went beyond my expectation, and I am well satis- 

ed. R. T. BARNEs. 

Grinnell, Ind. 


I have made and sold brackets, comb-cases, picture- 
frames, match-safes, &c., more than enough to pay for 
the Bracket Saw, besides ee many presents to my 
friends, WILLIE C, JENNISON. 

Natick, Mass. 
send _1 dozen more Saw Blades. I can hardly 
wait for the Blades as I like to use the Bracket Saw so 


well, 5 8. E. ToHL. 
Ogden City, Utah. 
The Bracket Saw has proved a decided success, and 
helped me spend many hours pleasantly and usefully. 
, Pa. E, L. Ipp1nGs. 


Accept my thanks for that nice Bracket Saw, Designs, 
&c. I feel more than repaid for my trouble of obtaining 
the new name. E. J. EMERSON. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Ithink your Bracket Saw is splendid. I would rather 
sit down to saw than to eat. — 


enhalenen 

Our Improved Bracket Saw and Designs is without 
doubt the cheapest and most useful tool of its kind ever 
invented. 


‘ 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 


25 Bracket and Ornamental 
Denigne, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
ent by mail for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


VEGETINE 


Purifies the Blood, Renovates and 
Invigorates the Whole System. 
Its Medical Properties are 
Alterative, Tonic, Sol- 
vent, and Diuretic. 


VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of 
carefully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so 
strongly concentrated, that it will effectually eradicate 
from the system every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous 
Humor, Tumors, Cancer, Cancerous Humor, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Syphilitic Diseases, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all dis- 
eases that arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflam- 
matory and Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Gout, and Spinal Complaints, can only be effectu- 
ally cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, 
Pustules, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, 
Scaldhead, and Ringworm, VEGETINE has never 
failed to effect a permanent cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, 
Dropsy, Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, aris= 
ing from internal ulceration and uterine diseases, and 
General Debility, VEGETINE acts directly upon the 
causes of these complaints. It invigorates and strength- 
ens the whole system, acts upon the secretive organs, al- 
lays inflammation, cures ulceration, and regulates the 
bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costive- 
ness, Palpitation of the Heart, Headache, 
Piles, Nervousness, and General Prostration of 
the Nervous System, no medicine has ever given such 
perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE. It purifies the 
blood, cleanses all of the organs, and possesses a control- 
ling power over the nervous system. 

The remarkable cures effected by VEGETINE have 
induced many physicians and apothecaries whom we 
know, to prescribe and use it in their own families, 

In fact VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above disease, and is the only reliable BLOOD- 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public, 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere! 





IIness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE 
BRISTOL VISITING 
CARDS and 10 VARIETIES, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent postpaid 
toany address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 20 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
each new order. I have 40 different styles of cards, many 
of whichare furnished by no one else in the country. The 
common cards which I send to my agents at 15 cts. a pack, 
I warrant as good as those furnished by some others in 
Boston at 50 cents a pack. I don’t misrepresent anything 
for the sake of obtaining custom, I purchase my cards 
direct from the importers, and by the 100,000, and have 
many agents who say that for promptness in filling 
orders, variety and superiority of work and low prices, 
my establishment is far ahead of any other; and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for my cards proves their state- 
ments tye. Sometimes several from the same town write 
desiring agencics. January 4th, I received a note from an 
agent, stating that he had the prices of 50 card printers, 
and that mine was the cheapest. “First come, first served,” 
W.C. CANNON, Boston, 
Post Office address, Box 279, formerly 4863. 


— 











NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Uneqgualled for Amateur or Business 

rposes. 
12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED CaT- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Every 


Description ot Printing Material, 
47 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Card Press, price $5. l—ly 








Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents 


Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC maa oh ag 


and 41 Park Place, New York. 








BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
1 oO They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, apt we and Comic Figures, 

c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 

as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 5S0cents, Agents 
ted. Address J, L. PATTEN & CO,, 71 Pme St., New York. 


SCUASRIDSSS 








ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
$5000 Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cric. 











Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. ir. F. 
GOLD W. Kivsman, Augusta, Me. ld by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 4—ly 
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poured out on us both. The young man submit-| and a furious struggle consequently ensued; but 
| ted to Christ with a broken heart. He threw his hag gd = a hg ath a 
| * *s . . 
arms round me, and rejoiced in the gladness of 4) jie an eel from the grasp of his antagonist, he 
new life. It was my satisfaction to see that man| made a plunge at the windew, and was about to 
often afterwards, and to know that he had for- — = = — rene» Mager By 2 —-, 
saken his evil ways, and was trying as earnestly | With_a final effort, manag ca nim by the 
to serve God as he had served aaa teteen ” Y | tail.’ The tail, stuck full of needles, and, alas! a 
thea: peda te tek " false one, too, came away by the weight of the 
| That holy letter from home was one of the| fall, and was left, a worthless trophy, in the 
| things which are never suffered to be lost. It| hands of the European. 
en 'found the wanderer in time to save him. A 
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For the Companion. Christian mother’s prayer, written or unwritten, DOUBTFUL JOHN. 
COMING AND GOING. is a heavenly arrow that will certainly reach its Now John, it is an honest name, 
: mark, though it fly far and long. As very well you know; 
7 = And does not the record of that erring son’s| There’s good John Smith, and good John Brown, 














And small Johns in a row. 
But there’s one John we temperance folks 








Rocked through the long, warm summer immediate change answer the sneer that “no one 
By the cool winds of the west, 





















































































































































can possibly be a sinner one moment and a saint Have put our ban upon,— 

. 99 v P re A sly, suspicious kind of elf— 
¥ vem the basen pee» Spay the butterfly, the next? Beyond question the prayerless sin- And that is demi-John 

And kisses the wild rose, we # , : ‘ 
To zephyrs that croon to the little birds ner of one moment can be a praying sinner the “I’m sure it might contain, dear sir, 

Till their sleepy eyes close. next, and tried by that truth, no one can have an Ba hog i you, 

” _ ; cats “Or water from the fountains pure 

The boughs are brown and bare now, excuse for refusing to become a Christian now, Or running stream ;”’ that’s saat : 

The otioles are fled; and wherever he may happen to be. But who'd believe your word, I pray, 
The butterfly has left the blooms, While you was trudging on, 

The wild rose is dead. ee With no companions at your side 

Except a demi-John. 

From lands of pines to lands of palms A SNAKE AT A BALL. Thi pe h ‘ th 

The little birds are winging; . is John has a capacious mou 
While o’er the hills and through the woods At Penang and all the large ports of the East,} —_So very deep and wide, : 

The west wind follows singing. there is a considerable European society. The ~~ = — up 

eas ; . efore he’s satisfied. 
Roughly roars old Boreas, wives and daughters of the government officials, Then, boys, I tell you what it is, 
enon oe empty nent io swaying, merchants, doctors, manage to amuse them- vente uae ae a a 
e cradle song of tho 1ite Bear’s cubs ae a ou’ tter not ntroduce 
In the northern ice-fields playing. selves in much the same way as they would at To doubtful demi-John. 
home. Little incidents, however, sometimes oc- 

Stenson — cur, such as are quite peculiar to an Oriental 
And the oriole and the butterfly climate. Mr. Thompson, in his “Ten Years’ THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 

Will fit the bonghs between. Travels,” just published, gives us some very cu-| An Emperor’s life is not, as many imagine, 
And the wanderer will hie home again, rious reminiscences of life at Penang. He says:| full of enjoyment. The anxieties outnumber the 

The sweet wind of the west P SOV: shili : 
To rock through the long, bright summer The men are frequently of a vey sallow coun- | J°YS- ie omnes of sespenstbliity, the ineesemnt 

The birds in their little nest. tenance. I have a lively impression of one who| mental toil, the isolation from true friends in 









made an unfair — upon me. He had 


The seasons will come, and the seasons go, been educated in Calcutta. I was green at the 


whose society one can unbend, make high sta- 






























And roses and birds will be, time. tion often a burden rather than a comfort. A 
aaem eothe Stes of Sowem winds blow This self-introduced gentleman extended his correspondent of the New York Herald speaks 
eapntanne manent hospitality so far as to invite me to a dinner at | of the great changes wrought by a few years in 
For God is good from east to west, the baths, which lie at the foot of the Penang|the appearance ef the Emperor Alexander of 
And summer will come to thee, Hills. One or two of his friends, of equally sal-| Russia 
As long as he rocks the birds in the nest low and pasty skins, and appalling pantomimic ¥ 
With the warm winds of ye onuam, | Powers, were included in the party. On the morning after his arrival there, he 





The entertainment, on the whole, was enjoya- | §@W, he says, a tall, powerfully built man walk- 
ble, and to me new; but the reader may judge of | ing with an easy stride towards the Kesselbrun- 
Sorte Gommecion. my surprise when, two or three days subsequent-| nen, the strongest of the mineral springs here. 

ly, I received a bill for the entire feast. It was about half past seven o’clock, A. M., an 
THE MOTHER’S LETTER. The introduction of a snake fifteen feet long | the gentleman in question was dressed in a whity- 
ae , into a room full of dancers, was perhaps the} brown summer suit, evidently made by an Eng- 
The following is one of the many singular but most extraordinary experience I ever had on any lish tailor. He wore a low crown straw hat, 
true personal histories connected with the daily | festive gathering. The event happened at a bail with a narrow black ribbon round it. In one 
Fulton Street prayer-meetings. A minister came | given by Mr. C. My friend lived in a small} hand hecarried a plain ash stick, and in the oth- 
there on one occasion, and rose to speak, with a| Plantation, and had for some time past been | €r @ large red rose. 


+e 



















eas ; troubled by the nocturnal raids of this snake He had _no gloves, but on his fingers were sev- 
sealed letter in his hand. He said,— which had swallowed a pig, and was gradually eral massive gold rings. He was followed by a 

“Tam about to start for California, to travel | clearing his fowl-house. handsome black English setter, and as he passed 
through the State on special service. A Chris-| A number of natives had been on the watch, | through the door leading toa rude stone hall 





: ‘ + : eating | and had just captured the reptile, coiled up i where the water is given out, he drew himself 
a mother ne Sanction this letter, pappee-ater soumanens Gineat state peat the yon to The up with a certain knightly grace and lifted his 
me to convey it, if possible, to her son, who is | Malays, rarely excited, except when fighting or | hat to the crowd, who respectfully made way for 
somewhere on the Pacific coast, but from whom | rinning amuck, and knowing there was no dan- | him. 
she has heard nothing for a long time. Pray for on as the snake was ne yp te by _ process of li Then with th ~ — oe goo ont of 
aa oe eaten veal ot | digesting a savory meal, determined, in a fit of | /!very, wi he sturdy proportions and fair, 
a mer soe rood = cece man, and that frantic joy, to lay the trophy at their master’s | handsome face peculiar to the peasantry about 
the letter may be a blessing to his soul. feet. They had it by the tail, and, dragging it | Moscow, took charge of the dog, while the gen- 
It is needless to say that every devout heart in| to the sound of quadrille music, thump, thump, | tleman strode on, bowing again to the upright as 
the assembly at once responded to the minister’s | up the wide staircase, rushed into the drawing- | he drank his glass of water slowly, and faced the 
request. : room and laid the monster down. crowd once more. 
e Motionless, it gazed on the strange scene, and| Afterwards he went out by another door, 
A good while afterwards a man who was pres- speculated on the prospect of more sumptuous | 8Napped his finger for the black dog, who bound- 
fare, could it only command its wonted energy |€4, romping towards him, and went upon his 
Philadelphia, and saw and heard this same min- _ —_ - seen ty pe coil. Some be | — = open a boar pepe! step, 
ate ll i a a a +e. |of the gentlemen retired with strange celerity; | 28 though he were marching é clash of cym- 
ister. He had just returned from California, others displayed their gallantry pore gf He men L bals and the roar of drums. . 
and he told the story of his search for that Chris- | hind a barricade of chairs, while a few stood|_ He was quite alone, and there was nothing but 
tian mother’s son. their ground, supporting their terror-stricken | his majestic carriage to distinguish him from 
“T carried that letter in my pocket nearly a| Pattners as the unwelcome intruder was hauled | &0Y other stranger. When he had gone a little 



















ent at this meeting attended a prayer-meeting in 





















’ ” ‘. . ee it is cri i , distance I noticed that his head drooped, as if he 
year,” he said, “inquiring everywhere, but un- | off to expiate his crimes in the court below. : ; } 

: : Die . ’ | were trying to remember a face that he had seen 
able to find him. At last I got upon his track, | ee ee before, “an he touched his long moustache 
and followed him to a gambling saloon in Sacra- | CHINESE THIEVES. thoughtfully, halting for an instant and leaning 





mento City. I made sure of my man, and imme- 





: upon his slight stick. 
. . . In most of the seaports of Asia are found num- is he aid so I ae remark what ravages a 
diately went up to him and whispered that I | bers of Chinese, who are not by any means the | few years had made in that magnificent physical 
wished to see him outside. He waited to finish the | pest specimens of the people of the Flowery | organization since I last saw him on a gala day 
= a playing, and then went out with me. Kingdom. Many of them are thieves, and, Chek Gado cene tee eee pose 
“What do you want?” said he. | eh verv cowardly ° j 7 . oe eee, > an 
ii Gua ao Geek as as eee _| though very cowardly, make up for their lack of | the sad, wondering eyes, which were always 80 
ans tO g you this letter from your) courage by their skill and cunning. Mr. J.| mournful, had settled into a fixed expression of 
mother, which I have carried in my pocket al- | Thompson says: ———. 
most a year, while I have tried to find you. | _—— . Still he did not seem more than five and forty 
She Wished wn toeee en end eat Mets weno! The Malays have told me of cases where, a8 | vears of age, and he has probably a long life be- 
2 wis see you and put it into your} they averred, the cunning Chinese thief passes | fore him. It is news which will be glad 
own hands. Here it is.” | to the doorway of the house to be pillaged, and | to tens of millions: for the gentleman I have de- 
“O, don’t give it to me!” gasped the young | ergot: may of rice impregnated with | scribed as he appeared yesterday at the baths of 
P nine deadly nale “T ean’ ’ . ‘ « s- 7 is i i 
man, turning deadly pale, “I can’t take that.” |“ pig drug soon sends the inmates off into a Ems, is the present Emperor of Russia. 
















: : ; | tell you that they at all times object to vulgar | prise should develop in the service of war rather 
He took the letter, opened it and read it, and | haste, whatever be the business they ave pursu- 


trembled like Belshazzar when he saw the writ-| ing; and they prefer, if possible, to avoid sudden than peace, but the lesson of energy, persever- 












“What shall I do?” he crie -1~ Pa | SOUNd will make them take to cowardly flight,| Over fifty years ago, a youth working on a 
anit Ss pat ‘ me cried, aaeeiy. | Tam dropping their booty, and their nether garments, | farm asked his father to give him money enough 

a weete hl am ruined! What can I do? if any, in order to facilitate their escape. to buy a gun. 
“Do?” Lsaid; “you can do much,—and begin 


now. First put your name on this temperance | nam, Soe ¥ — naked, with the body oiled | of iron about the place, and in the course of time 
pledge, and make oath before God to keep it.” all over, and the queue coiled up into a bob at} contrived to make a gun-barrel out of it with the 










and as soon as he had done this, I said,— | pe befell Legg of — ge oo as| stock, so he walked to the nearest town and 
Ree Hemet aoe ‘ ag Se : _, he lay awake in his bed, with the lamp extin-| traded for the necessary attachments, and was 
Now kne el with me, my frie nd, and let Us| guished, and the windows open to admit the air, | encou ‘ 
ask God to give you anew heart. You can be- he saw a dark figure clamber over his windew- 
come a Christian right here.’’ sill and enter the apartment. 








_ th i stones from the native rock to raise the money 
prayed as I believe I never prayed before for a| lieving all to be safe, had stolen into the centre} for gun materials, and in a short time there was 


, 2 : of the room. He then sprang out of bed and/|a considerable demand for guns of his make. 
penitent soul. The Holy Spirit seemed to be} seized the intruder. h wi 




















lle 


| called upon to furnish guns for the army, and ip 
less than eight months he made and delivered to 
| the government of France rifles of a particular 
attern, costing $5,000,000, which amount was 
uly paid. The same man furnishes rifles now 
for the United States, South America, Rome, 
Spain, Egypt and Japan. 

The farmer’s boy who wanted a gun is Elipha. 
let Remington, of Ilion, N. Y. His manufactory 
covers four acres of ground, and he employs 
twelve hundred men. Not satisfied with this 
achievement, he has recently completed a sew. 
ing-machine, which is reported to be quite a suc. 
cess. This is the type of a boy who, when there 
is not a way, makes a way for himself. 





PEEP INTO AN OLD EARL’S 
HOUSEHOLD. 

The niceties of ancient Roman luxury doubt. 
less often surpassed any of modern times; but 
the rule of our remote ancestors in their victual. 
ling was rather “coarse, and plenty of it.” 
Queen Elizabeth, being without tea, had to con. 
tent herself with beer and beef; and the noble 
men of her time certainly boarded and lodged 
themselves in a fashion more substantial than 
elegant. 

The ancient mode of living may be somewhat 
understood by reference to an old book, precious 
in the sight of the antiquarians,—the household 
book of the Earl of Northumberland. It appears 
that the old earl had a large family. It consisted 
of six hundred and sixty-six persons, masters 
and servants. Fifty was the average number of 


; his daily guests. There was a very precise 


sumptuary code, and given out in parcels and by 
rule. 

From midsummer to Michaelmas fresh meat 
was allowed; for the rest of the year salted pro. 
visions were alone admissable. ustard was in 
great demand. One hundred and sixty gallons 
a year were used at the table; no doubt the 
character of the fresh and salt meat required a 
potent stimulus to make it go down. One bottle 
= a third of beer was given to each person 

ily. 

No sheets for the beds were used. The table 
cloths were few; they were changed but oncea 
month, and washing days were rare. Ninety-one 
dozen candles served the family for a year. The 
family rose at six in the morning, dined at ten, 
and supped at four. The earl and his lady had, 


d|at their breakfast, something better than the 


rest—a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces 
of salt fish, six red herrings and a dish of sprats. 





A BOY HERO. 


A boy thirteen years old has twice saved the 
lives of his sisters by exposing his own. He 
lives in Stillwater, N. Y., and his name is worthy 
of mention in every part of the country. The 
Troy Times says: 


Let the papers of to-day pass around the name 
of Lewis Smodell, the boy of thirteen years 
of age. One week ago the Times published an 
account of the lad’s rescue of his sisters from 
drowning at the hazard of his own life. To-day 
it is ours to chronicle a still greater feat per- 
formed by this young champion of brave and no- 
ble deeds. 

On Saturday afternoon two of the boy’s little 
sisters, aged four and six years, rolled down the 
bank into the river, in about five feet of water, 
and but a few rods above the very verge of the 
dreaded Stillwater rapids. The hero of a few 
days ago was engaged, at the opportune moment, 
in a shop which projects out over the swift-rush- 
ing waters, and fancying that he heard a pecu- 
liar noise emanate from that quarter, he stepped 
to the door and saw his two little sisters stran- 
gling and struggling, and being hurled merciless- 
ly towards their doom. 

Lewis saw that if the children were to be saved 
his arm must doit. He was standing on a plat- 
form twenty feet above the surface of the water, 
but he took the leap, went under, and soon ap 
peared directly between the children. Then 
commenced a struggle for life. His cries for 
help were unheard, and the water was above the 
boy’s head. We cannot give a better sequel to 
the termination of this affair than to use the 
lad’s own words to the writer, which were, “I 
don’t know how I did manage. They were al 
most gone when I reached them, and this time! 
had no help, but I got them ashore, and I did 


tidings | just in time.” 


He 


HE COULD BE TRUSTED. 


ov . RF , a Alfred was missing one night about sunset. 

You a0 st take it,” Isaid. “I shall not con-| deep repose, ag which they will seldom awak- actin os wales Mother was getting ‘on for she always 
sent to throw away a year’s work so. Take the | en till long after the robber has finished his un- WHAT ENERGY ND wished him to be home early. A neighbor, 
letter and read it, and then if there is anything | dertaking, and that in the complete and deliber- - " , pn : a coming in, said a number of boys had gone to 
more I can do for you. tell me.”” : © ate style which suits the Chinese. For I must We may regret that a lad’s genius and enter- 


the river to swim, and he thought it likely Alfred 
was with them. 


“No,” said his mother, “he promised me he 


: would never go there without my leave, and he 
ing on the wall. ) surprises and unexpected attacks. The slightest ance and pluck is the same. always keeps his word.”’ : 


But seven o’clock came, then eight, and moth- 


er was still listening for Alfred’s step; but it was 


’ The old man could not spare it; ae eight before his shout and whistle were 
But when they have a daring burglary on] but the boy, nothing daunted, found an old piece | hear 


when he ran in at the gate. 
“Confess, now,” said the neighbor, “that you 


have been to the river with other boys, and 80 

Terribly aha ; nel the back of the head, and stuck full of needles at| very meagre facilities afforded by a country | kept away till late.” 
erribly shaken, the poor prodigal was willing | every side. blacksmith’s shop. ow the boy’s eyes flashed, and the crimson 
to do anything. He solémnly signed his name, The following adventure with a Chinese bur- i Y 


He had not the materials to make a lock and | mounted to his cheeks! 


“No, sir; I promised my mother that I would 


never go there without her leave, and do you 
by the smith for having made so/| think I would tell a falsehood? I helped James 
good a shooter; this gave him the ambition to | to find the cows that had strayed in the woods, 
| r 1 ‘ , make another; so he went to cutting out grind-| and didn’t think I should stay so late.” 

We knelt down close to each other, and I| He kept himself motionless till the thief, be- 


“I think,” said the neighbor, turning to the 


mother, as he took his hat to go home, “there is 
a comfort in store for you by him. Such a boy 








Both were powerful men,! During the French war with Prussia he was | as that will make a noble man.” 
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For the Companion. 


TOO GREEDY. 
Little Teddy had a pig, 
Rather tall and slender; 
And he loved it with a love 
That was warm and tender. 


Teddy’s pig, one pleasant day, 
As it was his habit, 

Strolled about, and passed the farm 
Of old Farmer Babbitt. 





In the fence he saw a gap,— 
Being thin and sickly, 

Without any waste of time 
Crept through very quickly. 

To an orchard, large and old, 
He had gained admission ; 

Heups of apples, red and fair, 
Met his hungry vision. 





Unto such a generous feast 
Hitherto a stranger, 

Greedily he ate,—nor dreamed 
Of impending danger. 








Farmer Babbitt, from afar, 
Busy with his ploughing, 
Saw, and started for the pig, 

Speedy vengeance vowing. 





When he saw that wrathful man, 
Quick as thought he started; 

Being oft beset, he’d grown 
Timid and faint-hearted. 











In the gap throngh which he came 
All his hopes were centered; 

But the gap had seemingly 
Narrowed since he entered. 














Half way through he forced his way,— 
Vain was all endeavor 
Proceed,—each effort seemed 
Head and trunk to sever, 





.| put His hands right on the children’s heads, and 


From old Farmer Babbitt’s club 
Heavy blows descended ; 

And an angry, wicked oath 
Every stroke attended. 
























When at length he freed himself, 
For his pen he started ; 

Limping, slowly, bruised and lame, 
Almost broken-hearted. 


M. P. R. 
rr. 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE RUNAWAY’S PRAYER. 
He didn’t mean to run away. 

He never meant to, and yet he kept mamma in 
a perpetual worry. To leave her dishes un- 
washed, her beds half made, her. dinner half 
cooked, to hunt for Winnie, was a very common 
thing with her. But he had never come to any 
great horror, though mamma always gave an 
anxious glance towards the pond that lay just 
below, whenever she missed his gingham pina- 
fores and bobbing brown curls. 

Once, after hunting everywhere, and coming 
home with a pale face, thinking her little boy 
really lost this time, a curly brown head popped 
up from under a rug in the corner, and a sweet 
voice said, “‘Didn’t I hide in a dood place, mam- 
ma?” 

Once he was found half a mile away, wearily 
dragging two little carts through the heavy sand, 
sunburned and footsore, and screaming with all 
his might. “I talled my mamma, I talled my 
papa, I talled my Ellen, but they didn’t tom,” 
sobbed the little fellow. 

But after the fright was over, it was never 
Winnie who ran away, but “Naughty Mamie 
Hyde run way off. Her mamma whip her on ’er 
bare ’kin.” 

You might just as well tell the bobolinks not 
to go out of the meadow, or the rainbow-hued 
humming-birds to stay by your own little rose- 
bush, as to charge Winnie not to go away. 

One bright day in June he had played very 
quietly with his little neighbor Charlie. Decora- 
tion day was just over, and they had built mon- 
uments and made them gay with dandelions, 
adorned little empty graves with buttercups, and 
buried a live toad or two, by way of variety, and 
then didn’t know what to do next. 

Mamma was very busy, and they had been so 
good she had forgotten to be anxious for justa 
little while. But when she did look out there 
were no little boys anywhere to be seen. She 
looked in the woodshed and the carriage-house. 
She ran to the cistern, and peered down into the 
well, ©, the dreadful pond! Visions of little 
forms as lifeless as the wilted dandelions the chil- 
dren had left hanging in the sun rose before her. 
Across the field she ran, and into the corn-field. 
There were the prints of four little feet in the soft 
earth, going straight to the pond. Her heart 
stood still, but she ranon. She turned a corner, 
and the smiling water lay right before her. 

And there were the boys! Lifeless in its clear 
depths? O, no! but planted like two forlorn lit- 
tle reeds in the oozy mud of the shore. Every 
effort they made only sank them the deeper. The 
mud was above their knees. 

It was some time before the two very sober 
little boys could be fished out, but they were got 
safe to land at last, but without their shoes, 
which were left for the baby fishes to wonder at. 

“T hope Winnie won’t forget to thank God for 
keeping him safe to-day,” said mamma, as a lit- 
tle white-robed figure knelt at its evening prayer. 

Winnie thought a moment and said, “‘O Lord, 
bless mamma, bless papa, bless Winnie, and’’— 
a doubtful pause—“and sanks yer, too.”’ 


J. B. i. 
+e 


HOW GOOD HE WAS. 

A father was talking to his little baby child, 
who could hardly speak plain, about the kind 
words of Jesus, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” 
The little thing listened with the greatest in- 
terest, and then said, “Papa, how good He was, 
when those big men told them to go away, to 


say, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.” 
O, yes, Jesus was good; and He is just as 


unto me. I love them that love me, and they 









good now, and says to all little children, “Come | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
RIDDLE. 


Although I’m interviewed each day, 
I cannot tell a word folks sa: 

I’m speechless, but not silent, though 
I make a noise where’er I go. 

I do not always tell the truth, 

Yet I am not to blame, forsooth; 

For those who do in me confide, 

I oft important things decide. 

Though I’ve not a doctor’s skill, } 
Yet I’m consulted when one’s ill. | 
If you can now my name divine, | 
I pray you, tell me, reader mine. N.G. 





all its painful attendants. 








SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


There was a time when men thought that the only way 
o treat Hernia was with the old metal spring Trussy with 
That time has passed. The 
new Elastic Truss cures Rupture, and causes no pain in 


the process, is sold cheap and sent by mail everywhere by 
The Elastic Truss Co., 
send Circulars free on application. 
Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 


No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who 


Branch office 129 












GEO. A, PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


54,000 


Now in use, 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


Popularity. 
0 Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





2. 
BIBLE ACROSTICS. 


1. Of these holy songs, five consecutive ones com- 
—2 and end with my whole. 

2. He, the eldest of the numerous sons of a patri- 
- arch, be born because his mother was hated by her 

usba 

3. rt woman of good understanding and beautiful 
countenance, who, on the death of her husband, 
married David. 
4. This he was called, because the Lord heard his 
mother’s affliction. 
5. Of whom the Lord said to Samuel, 
shall reign over My people.” 
He who was en up to heaven in a chariot 
without dying. 
7. Three days this often the daughters of Israel 
went to lament the death of her who was sacrificed, 
according to her father’s vow. 
8. The eldest son of Jesse. 
9. A good woman, who wa: called Dorcas. 
10. She promised that her son should serve God 
all the days of his life. 
11. This the brook was named from the bunch of 
a which the spies carried back with them. 

He whom his nephew served seven years, that 
he (the latter) might marry the former’s daughter. 
13. The shortest book in the Bible. 

14. The wife of Mahlon, son of Naomi. 
15. A prophetess and judge of Israel. 
The initials form an exhortation, which is often 
uttered in the Bible. All the answers, with the ex- 


“This same 


ception of No. 9, may be found in the Old Testament. 


3. 
REBUS, 





Possessed by a Jack-of-all-trades, 


4. 

DOUBLE REVERSIBLE DIAMOND. 
Forward—horizontally—A consonant; a moisture ; 
a plain; a snare; a consonant. 
orward—perpendicular —A consonant; 
—" a carousal; containing water; 
nan 

DR cape ye ttt semgeegen. consonant; to marry; 
lain; a number; a consonant. 

ackward— rpendicular—A. consonant; to work 

hard; that which sustains a wéight; a boy’ 8 nick- 


L a. 


a boy’s 
a conso- 





name; @ consonant. Aunt Lois, 
5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A town in Illinois. > Ope 
2. License. : ime of birds. 
3. Subdues. FRED. B. 
6. 
REBUS. 


= 


=—_ 





Sometimes heard in a dark night. 





Conundrums. 


Why is A like loud epuating toa lady dull of 
hearing? Because it makes her hear. 
wes is B like a good fire? Because it makes oil 


R..- is C like a first-rate cabinet-maker? Because 
makes chairs out of hairs. 
‘Why is T like an amphibious animal? 
is found both in earth and water. 
What kind of paper most resembles a sneeze? 
Tissue paper. 


Because it 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mother Goose. 

2. Wand, wander. Lick, liquor. Dick, dicker. 
inne, lever. Bib, bibber. Live, liver. 

3. Charity covers a multitude of sins. 

“ Enthusiasm, huts as mine. Aged man, man- 
aged,and game. The vine, envieth. Heart, earth. 
Or conduct, conductor. oe an, , undone. 

5. Some nails as : 

6. Love in a Mist; Ox- love; Cowslip; Sweet 
William ; Forget-me-not; ek-aper andytuft ; 
Oxalis ; Marigo Id. - 


Clarke’s 


New Method ¢ $ Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 


Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°*rumspeurina. 





I will send 12 Flowering dag for One Dollar 
our choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

8 Papen cultureof Plants & Seeds, 
to customers free; others, 10e. Address 

° DITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass. 
—__Men, women and 


m MP LOYM E N » # agents, we have 


just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: ‘I struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
i.” A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $6 50. oe in your orders or give us a call. 
Samples by 1 nil 2 + or 12 for$l. BOSTON FRAME 
AN CHROMO Go. 292 WwW ashington St., Boston, Mass, 


9999 NOVELTIES. Decalcomanie, Scrap Books 

ls and Scrap- -Pictures, Sheet 
Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed 
Pictures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., etc. 60-page Pam- 


phlet sent free. te everything. 100 cee, 10 
cents. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 44e owtt | 


RPEPPPPPPA No Charges for obtainin 

TO INVENTORS Patents unless ——_ 
Pamphlet free. C. A.SHaw, 

PPAPAPAPLAAANO Tremont Street, Boston. 
























ne ) GIRLS, Everybody can make $5 a da: 
J JAME $8 P.STEDMAN & CO., Station C, Boston. 2-7t 

SEEDS. SPOONER'S BOSTON MARKET 
over 150 Hasteaions, mailed free to ap- 
A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
children. Contains 550 or pages, with 50 full-page en- 

Barclay ‘Street, New York. 
A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 

_. Stamp-for Catalogue of 
Boston, » Mass. 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
"Send — circular to P. P & SON, 
less newspa 56 broad columns. We atm to make 
Burs the the os 


BOY in spare time. Send 25 cents for outfit, 
with two 9x12 Oil Chromos, worth $1. Alldoubly pleased. 
F L OWER\|Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
plicant. W.H. SPOONER, 
d4eow5t—ew4t Boston, Mass. — 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
wore succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
gravings. Price, $3 25. Eoeney address 
8. GhobsrE: ED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
44—26t 14) 
Complete for $5 00. 
Rollers, etc., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
es and 
2 Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, a1 eum _¥ 
A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ee; Ay Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
t C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
ill OWELL 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cmeinnati, 0. 37—26t 
A large, eight- -page, inde- 
‘The Weekly Sun. pendent, honest and fear- 
the oer st family newspaper in the world. 
4 year, postage paid. Address a N, 


ry it. 
New Yor cit 


Printing | Presses.7%¢,2e#* 


“eo 4, 8 i | ss 1 t lpean dh for * 


36 ness Men do their own Printing and yrs 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs bave delight- 





7. Ly-cur-gus. 








that seek me early shall find me.” 


8, One extreme follows another, 





ELSIOR Scrat teecra, Titanate 
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The Sunscrirrion Prict of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. | 

THE Comranron js sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, shodld | 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN B# PROCURED, send the | 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTIN UANCES,.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





POOR LABORERS IN ENGLAND, 

Workmen in our country are often discontented 
with their wages, but the poorest of them live ina 
paradise compared with many of their class in Eng- 
land. English laborers fare more hardly than any 
others in Europe. One of the best-educated among 
them, who has made their condition a study for 
many years, wakes some startling statements. He 
says that of five million operatives, only one-third 
are fully employed, a second third partially, and 
one-third idle, or only occasionally with work. 

He declares that in every requisite of health, their 
dwellings are inferior to most stables, and to many 
piggeries; that a master of houids would be indig- 
nant if he were asked to kennel his hounds in such 
foul dens for a single night; while any owner of 
horses, who fed his animals as scantily as some of 
the poor are fed, would be in danger of prosecution 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 

This is a sad picture, but it is not too highly-colored. 





———— 

NEW USE FOR A TALLOW CANDLE, 

The Portland Transcript tells of a woman of Rev- 
olutionary times who, while her husband was in the 
army, lived in a log house on the banks of one of 
the rivers of Maine, with only her baby, six months 
old, for company. The following is given as a speci- 
men of the incidents of her lonely life. 


Near the house was a stye, also made of logs, and 
in it was a fat hog. One dark rainy night she heard 
unmistakable sounds of distress proceeding from 
the hog stye. She was a courageous woman, as be- 
came a soldier's wife, and softly laying her slee ping 
babe in its cradle, she lit a candle, and putting itin 
arude tin lantern, wrapped herself ina cloak and 
went boldly out. She was miles from neighbors. 
The solemn woods behind, aud the dark river before, 
not a star to be seen, nor a sound to be heard but the 
drip, drip of the rain, and the terrible cries of the 
fat porker, her winter's hope. 

The pen was of logs without a roof, and there was 
@ monstrous bear standing on his hind legs, in the 
act of lifting the frightened hog from his nest of 
straw. She gave a loud scream, and opening the 


door of her lantern, threw the burning candle in his | 


bearship’s face. He dropped his prize and ran off 
in affright at this singular mode of warfare; and she 
made her way back in the darkness to her log-cabin, 
there to await with fear his return. But the morn- 
ing sun shone on herself and babe, safe, and had it 
not been for the deep wounds in the poor hog’s fat 
sides, she would have thought it a dream. 


—_—>—_—. 


ROCKING-CHAIRS IN SMYRNA, 


The Oriental women have at last found one of our | 


civilized luxuries to console them for being forbid- 
den to show their faces out of doors. <A lady writer 
in Temple Bar says: 


Passing from the cafes into the streets, and looking 
through windows jealously barred with iron gratings, 
we may descry any quantity of Greek or Levantine 
women, either sqnatted on the floor, or lazily swing- 
ing backward and forward in American rocking- | 
chairs, which have become quite an article of im- 


ortation in consequence of their adaptability to the | 


ndolent habits of the female population, The rock- | 
ing-chair exactly suits the fair Smyrniote, combining 
gentle exercise with little or no exertion, and giving 
movement without fatigue. Laziness put into action | 
eculiarly fits their constitution po habits; and | 
ence the rocking-chair is the great ‘American In- | 
stitution” most ¢ ordially approved of and patronized | 

in “Giaour Ismir.’ 
~ — 


HABITS OF COMPOSITION, 





| ready enough to “forgive” 
| happens to be bigger than he. 


| animal shot back into Primrose Alley with the ra- 


| in fine condition for Thanksgiving Day, and for that 


+ | gone don’t he want another pound, 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Even Albany Fonblanque often wrote his striking | 
articles in the Examiner six times over before he 
thought them fit to goto the press, and sometimes 
ten times over. Hepworth Dixon, it is said, wrote 
and rewrote his “Two Queens” ight times. That ex- 
quisite trifle of Kingluke’s, “Eothen,’’ was rewritten 
tive or six times, and kept in his desk almost as long 
as Wordsworth kept “The White Doe of Rylstone.” 
And that is the way in which good, honest, first-class 
work must be written. 


itilibeesdaniisn | 
JOWLER’S MISTAKE, 

We meet on the road of life many funny cases of 
blustering courage suddenly wilted down by a dis- 
covery of superior strength. Any bully is found 
his enemy, if his enemy 


The elephant “Conqueror” passing along in the 
Great Eastern procession, in front of the Republic 
| Building, attracted the attention of a ferocious dog, | 
which, in the heat of excitement and impulse, and 
probably largely from the force of habit, rushed | 
towards his majesty. Started to rush—to tell the | 
truth. 

But as he was fairly on his way, the magnitude of 
the elephant seemed to strike him all at once, an 
| the growl and bark in his throat were gulped down 
|} in an instant, almost causing strangulation, and the 


| pidity of thought and such an expression of aston- | 
ishment and fear upon his countenance as never be- | 
fore sat on the facial features of a dog. 

He was a surprised and discomfited quadruped, 
and he intimated as plainly as a dog could, to our 
reporter, that he was only about to cross the street 
to see another dog, or something of that sort, when | 
the elephant got in his way. But the reporter was | 
not deceived. The pretence was too transparent.— 
Springfield (O.) Republic. 


o———— 


CAUGHT. 

Shooting buffalo, and even deer, from the cars of | 
the Pacific Railroad, while crogsing the great plains, | = 
is a not uncommon incident in the adventure of | 
modern American travel; but the Dubuque Times | 
reports something more novel,—without even the | 
smell of gunpowder: 


On Friday evening, as Conductor Carney’s train 
on the Illinois Central was passing through the | 
timber region of Central Grove, a flock of wild tur- | 
keys were noticed running along the track a consid- | 
erable distance ahead of the engine. The conductor | 
stationed himself on the pilot, ‘and as the train ap- 
proached the birds they took to the wing, rising di 
rectly in front of the engine. Fora few seconds, 
which seemed like minutes, there was a most excit- | 
ing race, but the train was too fast for the birds, | 
and as it caught up with them the smoke-stack | 
knocked three or four of them to the ground, and 
Mr. Carney caught one, a monstrous gobbler, by | 
the legs, and so strong was the bird that he made 
such a struggle that it was only by desperate efforts | 
Mr. C. could regain his place on the pilot with one | 
hand, and hold the bird with the other. He suc- | 
ceede d at last in getting him safely back in the bag- 
gage car, where “it was found that his turkeyship 


weighed twenty-two pounds. 


The bird was fat, and | 
day was served up with oyster stuffing. 
a ee 

CAGED FOR YEARS IN THE WOODS. 

Stories of voluntary hermits frequently have no 
lack of romance; but to be made a hermit against 
one’s will is simply horrible. Such isolation would 
make a man insane if he were not already so. The 
following item of human cruelty appears in the Per- 
ry County (Pa.) Freeman: 


In the mountains in the upper part of Lehigh 
County a gunner from Allentown found a brick 
building in the woods, only six feet square, in which 
was confined a man alleged to beinsane. There was 
no door or window in the structure, and a brick left 
out of the wall was the only opening. On investiga- 
tion, it was found that the fenatle, a man named 
Handwerk, had been kept there by his heartless rel- 
atives fora number of years. They alleged that it 
would have used up all of his mane to have sent 
him to a hospital, so they imprisoned him thus, and 
used the money themselves. When taken out, the 
unfortunate man was encrusted with filth, and una- 
ble to bear the light of the sun. He was taken to the 
almshouse to be cared for. The authorities have 
taken the case in hand. 


—__@—_——__— 


WRITE, WRIGHT, RITE, RIGHT. 
A school Superintendent gave to a teacher the fol- 
lowing sentence to write: 


A cynic by the name of Wright, in Wrightville, 
Wright County, out West, recently writing on wom- 
an’s rights, said, ‘That it isso seldom that women do 
write what is right concerning their rites, that it is 
no more than right that when they do write what is 
right of each rite, —_ should willingly acknowledge 
that it is right.” Nowif Mr. Wright is not right, 
then he has no right to write the above ; and it would 
be better for him to work at his trade, as every 
wheelwright should do. 


> 


Wry is an adjective like a drunken man? 
Because it cannot stand alone. 








Wry are the Marys the most amiable of their 
sex? 

Because they can always be Molly-fied. 

| 


suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. 


| stant relief, — 


| Seen the note to which he refers in his advertisement, and 


|B. HU STED, Nassau, Renss. Co., 


FEB. 11, 1875, 





Take Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you have pain in 
the breast. Com. 








VEGETINE cleanses and purifies the blood, thereby caus- 
ing humors of all kinds to Gaagueen. 

SorRE Tuncas, mere Cold, and similar troubles, if 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost in- 
Com. 





WE DEsIRE to call attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. W.C. Cannon, elsewhere to be found in our columns. | 
Mr. C. is a gentleman of large experience in his line, and | 
employs some of the most expert and skilful printers in | 


| the country; and the superiority of his work, and his | 


promptness in filling orders, have given him a reputation 
hitherto unknown among printers of his class. We have | 
seen samples of his work, and have never seen its equal. 
He is also foreman and agent of one of the best religious 
journals in the country, and parties patronizing him may 
be assured of satisfaction in every particular. We have 


know it to be no a 


Com. 


The Semen Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
| delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
holic washes and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoa- 
ine, acompound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled: as 
a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is pecu- 
liarly adapted to its yarious conditions, preventing its 
falling off and promoting its healthy growth. Com. 








RANSPARENT CARDS, Rare Sabie ts, 10 for 
25 cents. Address P.O. lox 470, New Bedford, Mass. 

Og) per day at home. Terms Free. 
$5 to $2 0 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 20 
REE TO EVERY STAMP COLLECTOR. Send to 
GLOBE STAMP CO., Station A, Boston, Mass., for 
10 genuine U.S. Local Stamps, free. Order by postal card. 


OSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS Free, 
ticulars address BUSWELL, 


Address 
For par- 


6—It une Resale “2m Montpelier, ' ¥ t. 
Fecsentse wa STAMPS FACKETS, etc. , very low. 
sents wanted everyw 
- WITHER EL L "& CO., Box 3631, Boston. 
P eaures Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl ‘Tooth Powder. 
| Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS « CO., New York. 
13 pe ISITING CARDS in7 tints, 20 cts. Outfit 10 
cts., or 40 Scroll Cards of a vehee Sent by J] | 
52—t 


I EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as As 
Address CLAkK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box, = 


Northampton, Mass. 

AT PISTOL, with target and darts, sent, aa, 
£X% tor $1.50. Send stamp for circular. D. B. Brooks & 
Co., 33 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 5—2t 


B-. SURE AND KEEP Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry on hand for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, ete. 
| The genuine has the signature of “I. BUTTS” on the 
wrapper. 50 cents and $1 a bottle. 6 


Bexs!. Printing Presses Complete : ior $1.50, $5.00, and 
cbt ards; and numerous Novelti 
OOK! Send stamp for Circ = “Addres 

MERIDEN NOVELTY CO., Meriden, Conn. 


A 
CAEDS AND MONEY. 50 fine visitin 
closed in a box, containing a CASH PRIZ 7 = — 

10 cts. to $1.00, sent to any address on receipt of 
6—It Address, w. BARRETT, Dividing Creek, X 7 2 


P Type _ up expressly for Amateur Print- 
. by the New England Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 

specimen book. 6—ly 


pomss 3 EXTRACT. 


Piles, Ulcers, 





cards en- 





Bruises, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Boils, Swellings 
Wounds, Old Sores. | Sore Laban Eyes 


Wy ANTED AGENTS-—To sell the “Life and Ex- 

plorations of Dr. Livingstone.”” Complete, authen- 

tic; afresh book. Price suited to the times. B. B. Rus- 

SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 4—4t 
72 EACH WEEK. 

b7 Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 

legitimate. Particulars free. Address J. WorTH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. —35t 


MYRY THE OLDEST Card House in America! 50 
Bristol Cards, Assorted Tints, neatly printed, sent 





for 25 cents; 50 Snowflake or Marble Cards, 50 cents; 50 
Scroll Cards, 25 cents. JOHN L, FRENCH, 
6—4t 391 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
250 DECALCOMAINE PICTURES 25 cents. 
2 100 large and sinall, 50 cents. Instructions in 
every package. 
PHELPS AND MATSON. 
6—It Lombard, Du Page Co., Illinois. 
EW PLAYS JUST PUBLISHED. 


by John Brough: im, 15 cents. 
— playssent FREE. SA) 
—It 


5 “aes for 25 cts. 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. 
wanted. Comuiissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. 
Brockton, Mass. ca 
ANTED. Agents, male and female, to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 14,000 retailed by one. 
writes: “Ican make more money at this Site than I 
can on a $10,000 farm all stocked.” WHITNEY in L., 
Norwich, Conn. 


) 700 Superb Varieties of ] 
500,000 Greenhouse Plants. Mail- 
ing Plants a eg an oy @ 


trated Free. E. ¥. 
6eowsbt 


M 


Me Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 


L FRENCH & SON, 
122 Nassau St., New York. 


FUL 


p = oth y ind. 


a three-cent stamp. 
Chambers Street, > ew York. 





“I WONDER where those clouds are going,”’ sighed 
| Flora, pensively, as she pointed with her delicate 
| finger to the heavy masses that floated in the sky. 

“I think they are going to thunder,” said her 
| brother. 
| t- you believe in second love, Misther Mc- 

uid 

“Do I believe in second love? Humph! If aman 

buys a pound of sugar isn’t it swate? And when it’s | 

and isn’t that | 
do belave in second 


| swate, too? 


love.” 


Troth, Murphy, 


A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine tells us that | 













most of the great English writers wrote slowly, and 
took great pains with their composition. 


Dickens, when he intended to write a Christmas 
story, shut himself up for six weeks, lived the life of 
a hermit, and came out looking as haggard as a mur- 
with all his effervescence and 
sparkle, thought it — work if he added seventy 

in a week, although living out 


derer Tom Moore, 
lines to “Lalla Rook 


of the world, in a writing-box on the Peak. 


ROBERT KETTLE, a temperance missionary in 
Glasgow, left a few tracts with a young lady, one 
|morning. Calling at the same house a few days af- | 
terwards, he was rather disconcerted at observing 
the tracts doing duty as curl papers on the head of 
the damsel to whom he had given them. 

“Weel, my lassie,” he remarked, “I see you have 
used the tracts I left wi’ ye; but,” he added, in time 
to turn confusion into merriment, “ve have putten 
, them on the wrong side o’ your head, my woman,” 


ATMEAL GLYCERIN 
| TOILET Soap. Sold everywher 


| Sicies 


| | polished with whiting or plate-powder. 


| T= DEAF are Taught to ia “and Read the 


Lips at 


WHIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL 
| Fou} Deaf Mutes. For further information address ¢ wf Z. 
Whirpte & Co., Mystic River, Conn. 


D 


Led 
Astray, by Dion Boucicault, 25 cents; Lily of France, 
Catalogue of several thou- 
M’ 


FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
Send stamp (not postal card) for E $4 50. 
Agents 
ER, 
34 


Another 


AGIC, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 


etc.,etc., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
, by Happy Hours Company, =" 
nthe best and cheapest 


ILVER-PLATED W ARE polished with INDEXI- 
SILVER SOAP will last many times forge Sa 
ti 


SACRED MUSIC ‘BOOKS 
For 1875. 


——9-— 


IVER OF LIFE.—(35 cents.) 
Sunday School Book. H. s. 


Bentley. 

L= ADER.—($1 38.) Full collection of Me 
Anthems, etc., with Singing Scho 1 ¢ 

R. Palmer and L. O. Emerson. 


A most 
Perkins and 


,att 
W. 


21 Tunes, 
use, H 


HOMAS’S QUARTETS AND. " 
($2 50.) Perfect music of the best = oy 
Choirs. J. R. Thomas. wc 
ANK’S ANTHEM SERVICES.—®; 
them music cf excellent quality ior al * 
of the Episcopal Church. H.P. Danks. 


ERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK.- 
Anthems. Very full, good, and already 
lection. W. O. Perkins. , 


ONG MONARCH.—(75 cts.) For Sing 
Not much sacred music but an admi: 
tory course, with a large quantity of se« 
practice. H.R. Palmer and L. O. Emerson 





















































All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00, 
711 Broadway, N. Y, 


LITTLE | CLASSICS. 


I. Exile; Il. Intellect: Til. Tragedy; Iy. 
Life; V. Laughter. 


Excellent Stories pars Sketches by Hawrnorye 
ENS, HOWELLS, ger De Quincey, H Ak 
CAULAY and Mxs. J UDSON, and other fi 
‘lastefully bound. $1 a volume. 


Boston. 





(Gy Send for Circular giving contents of each volume, 
“For boys and girls, and the family generally, these ar 
capital books.”— Springfield Republican. 


| *,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
of the price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston, 


OOK AGENTS 


ase EN THOUSAND men 2nd women—hare 
wered our Call to sell that famous new book= 
Tet | ALL 3’? and vet we want| 000 

56 aged have been sold, and still 
yp in favor da’ 


actually outsells all other 
books three to one vt 3 
Readers 
sands yo goa as oe Rise a a6 STE are selling ws 
a day he Ot TisFR 
amphicts, with BIG us rms Ady 4 
_ Address, x Db. wortul INGTON & OX Cu., Hartford, Conn, 


PERPETUAL _ BEAUT 
Every lady has been wanting for years a b & et prepa 
ation in which she could place confidence, a1 ad v 
out fear of injuring health. ‘Ihe recent ans 
the pene gry Board of Health has prove: 
W. Laird’s ‘* Bloom of Youth ” is entirely free from any 
thing ot bak. al to health or injurions to the sk 
can used without ge the slightest trace o 
use, Will leave the skin soft, smooth, and deli 
beautiful. Sold at all druggists and fancy goods 
Price 75 cents per bottle. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Iw 1,000 Agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALISN. and THE Grow1xnG Wor.p. I will give 
such terms and furnish such advertising facilities that. 
man need make less than $200 per month and ail expenses 
—no matter whether he ever canvassed before or not. 

Address Dr, ge BROWN, No. 21 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full particulars will k 
sent by return mail. 


Sent postpaid on receipt 











INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 19 PER cent 


Bonds issued by Towns and School Districts to bul 
School-houses in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, ins 
of $100 and upwards, pay 10 per cent. interes t, well se 

ed security, absolute and no loss. $1,000 invested at i 
“4 cent. amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds forsale 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 
72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


&6O varieties, 28 cents; 360 varieties, $3.10; 63 page Cats 
logue, 25 cents; Cireulars, 3 cents. Stamp Albums, 
cents to $10. F. TRIFET, 99 Court St., Bosto 7% 
Mass. Established in 1866. 


The Avease Printing g Press. 





Including Ink, = an Roller, Card Board, om 
This is not a hand stamp, but a perfect anc fast wor 
ing press. Send 3 cent stamp for circular and species 

of its work to RCADE PREss Co., 
d4eow4t 28 Winter Street, » Boston 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence drawit 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest isp 
on deposits for all full calendar months they remain 





ank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 ay 
express protection of its depositors. ie 
Sure relict j ASTHML, 
peck 


AE NCR BESIE 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. ty mai Siowciecs 

150951, MS 
MONEY ya Ags end poco ie sash fall L— 


ulars FREE. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


awe TU AS RENT aN 


THE CREAT 
A IDE REMEDY FO 


a F ami 





V acre; large package by mail 20 cents, 3 for 50 cents 
peck by express $2. Yard long beans, 25 cents 
age. 
| package. 
| ean Early Rose; more productive; 


| bbl. Address FRANK FINCH’s EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
1c lyde, N.Y. 5— 


|S SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin- Worm 


per pack- 
Crosby’s early sweet corn «excellent) 10 cents per 
Early Vermont potatoes, seven days earlier 
quality unercelled. 
Seed for 50 hills, 60 cents, postpaid; $2 per bushel; $5 per 


yrup will re- 


NEY mepiciN 
AND ALL DISEASES 


AMMOTH CORN—12 oes high, 156 bushels per K | D NI E Y ¥ B L AD 8) E oe 


AND URINARY ORCAN 
CLA y ALL DB 7 
—— E, Proprietor, Providence Bt 
Wis bed yf send 6 varieties Pure FLOW 
EEDS, (your choice from ou — 
logue,) for SS cents. All true to name ant 
ranted. 30 for $l. Send 10 cts. for a pac 
eur Newest Dwarf Bouquet Astet 


16 
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move all kinds of worms from a whole tit Gro. 
Goopwis & Co., Boston, 3-13 
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